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AANT VAN DOBBENBURGH 


Each year in this crowding now it grows more difficult to hear the angel 
chorus sing ‘Peace on earth to men of good will.” To hear the song one must 
have ears tuned to peace voices, ears that are the sensitive listening posts of 
willed goodness. To hear voices there must be singers as well as listening 
eagerness. In this bleak year, in this disappointing time for the singers of 
peace messages, men and women must shut out the noise of hatred and tune 
their ears to the happy sounds of peace. They must have inward hearing. We 
are a generation hard of hearing through the hardness of our living. 

A year is dying in this month, a year that has probably brought more fear 
and insecurity to men than any year in modern times. It has been a year of 
deteriorating international relations, of growing distrust among men of all 
nations. It has been a year of fake nationalism, perverted democracy and 
high-sounding selfishness demanding rights without responsibilities and 
treacherous freedom without intelligent emotional maturity. While one coun- 
try has grown fat on its opulence, the majority of people in the world have 
known privation and want. It has been an ugly year, a damaging year and a 
frightening one. As it closes we can hope wistfully that with its dying man’s 
one persisting animosity born out of selfishness and greed will also begin to 
die. It is a year in which man’s poorest qualities have crowded out his aspira- 
tions for divinity. He cannot hear the angel voices because he has been so 
much lower than the angels, indeed, so much’ lower than his own kind, man, 
should be. 

Yet this has been a year of history-making action. While hatred and dis- 
trust have rotted away decent relationship between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the UN has continued in its growth as if men could yet reason 
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and as if military power and atom bombs were not the only resource of man's 
decadent mind. A great nation in the Orient has achieved a new sense of unity 
and an urgency for peace through the life and death of its greatest citizen. A 
Protestant world has found a new symbol of unity in the formation of a World 
Council of Churches. In the midst of secularization of life, this year has brought 
new voices crying in the wilderness for spiritual truth. Man almost seems to 
have reached the depth of his degradation and, what is most important, real- 
ized it. In his extremity he cries out, not only for his brother defeated in the 
same self-reliance, but also for a higher power, a greater force, a moral cer-. 
tainty, and an eternal goodness. 

A man of good will who searched and found the will of God has died in this 
year: a man who has made good will accessible to the practical mind of the 
twentieth century. He is the man of the year. His Experiments with Truth are 
his life. They are now open to our viewing; they are his message. Men heated 
in the battle against the evils of the world are seeing in him a new revelation 
of God, a new demonstration of the will of God, and a new witness to the 
validity of the life and principles of Jesus of Nazareth. This is perhaps the 
greatest message of Christmas, 1948. 

Unimaginative man this Christmas does not believe in angels. He cannot 
hear their voices. No commercial-riddled, something-for-nothing radio can 
hear the spirit of the universe saying peace to men of good will. Peace and 
good will are not earned that way. But millions in India, the Stanley Jones’ 
in America, and a hundred thousand more men and women around the world 
are hearing the voice of Mahatma Gandhi this Christmas. It is saying, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth—peace to men of good will.” God's will 
is still speaking to the wills of God in human form. 

This, then, is a year to marvel at. That so much evil can be loosed, and yet 
that so much good can be expressed, that Christlike men can still be killed 
and yet live as they surely must in the minds and hearts of men who express 
the truth, witness to the love, and become the life that is the reason for this 
Christmas and for the beauty and the goodness that it represents—this is the 
reason for the ‘gloria’ and for the praise to God now in this season when we 
celebrate the creative will of God becoming real in the will of man through 
Jesus Christ. He is the man of all years, and in his birth we celebrate the 
greatest message of the ages—his compelling life. 


Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 


The just Fate gives; 


Whoso takes the world's life on him and his own lays down, 


He, dying so, lives. 


Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wrong’d world's weight 


And puts it by, 


It is well with him suffering, though he face man’s fate; 


How should he die? 


Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head; 

He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour's space; 


Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crown’d, 
A deathless face. 


On the mountains of memory, by the world’s wellsprings, 
In all men's eyes, 
When the light of the life of him is on all past things, 
Death only dies. 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne 
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Recipe for Reconstruction 


as well as the fate of civilization lies in the hands of 
those who dare to aspire to the Christian way. 


HARVEY D. SEIFERT. 





IN MANY WAYS the book of Amos 
reads like a contemporary tract that 
might have been written by startled 
atomic scientists. In language scarcely 
suitable for a summer siesta, the herdsman 
of Tekoa catalogs the sins of his society, 
and pronounces the doom of God’s judg- 
ment. Men “have sold the innocent for 
silver”; from ivory couches these “cows 
of Bashan” have exploited the poor; they 
have treasured violence and neglected jus- 
tice. Therefore like a hurricane rushing 
toward the shere, disaster is bearing down 
upon them. The scenes which Amos 
sketches of the destruction to come re- 
semble photographs of the rubble heaps of 
Europe. “Just as a shepherd rescues from 
the mouth of a lion two shank-bones or 
a piece of an ear, so will the Israelites be 
rescued, who dwell in Samaria, along with 
the corner of a couch, and the leg of a 
bed.” (Amos 3:12. An American Trans- 
lation. ) 

Yet tucked away among all the graphic 
descriptions of disaster is another sugges- 
tion. This is also the message of God. 
“Seek the Lord, that you may live... . 
He who made the Pleiades and Orion, 
who turns dense darkness to dawn.” 
(Amos 5:6, 8. An American Transla- 
tion.) At a time when “the warrior shall 
not save himself; .. . nor shall the swift 
of foot save himself,” (Amos 2:14-15. An 
American Translation) a remnant of the 
righteous may make possible God’s resto- 
ration of his people, 


So that they shall rebuild the ruined cities, 

And dwell in them and plant vineyards, 

And drink their wine, 

And make gardens, and eat their fruit; ... 

And they shall never again be rooted up 

From off their soil which I have given 
them. 

(Amos 9:14-15. An American Trans- 
lation. ) 

Any sensitive citizen of the contem- 
porary world is tempted to repeat the 
analysis made by Amos. Perhaps because 
of “the three transgressions” of twen- 
tieth-century man “and for the four,” 
we, too, ought to magnify doom and 
minimize hope. Our future also would 
appear to be most realistically described 
as “two shank-bones or a piece of an 
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ear... along with the corner of a couch, 
and the leg of a bed.” Certainly much of 
the earth’s population has felt forced to 
adopt that mood. A survey of a great 
deal of the data of experience has led 
them to the feeling of futility and to the 
depths of despair. It seems to them that 
every road is blocked and that the best 
they can do is to accommodate them- 
selves to the whirlwind or to anticipate 
a better world to come after death. 


UCH a set of conclusions, however, is 

decidedly premature. Actually there 
is a cure for the sickness of our society. 
Most emphatically can we assert, in True- 
blood’s phrase, the availability of an 
“alternative to futility.” There is nothing 
inevitable about destruction. A recipe for 
reconstruction lies at hand. 

Those who jerk with atomic jitters 
would do well to remember that. Like- 
wise, those who, because of the difficul- 
ties of the future, carouse in the pleasures 
of the present—or those who try to avoid 
responsibility by slipping into an apathetic 
indiffe: >»ce—had better be snapped to at- 
tention. 

God reigns. His forgiveness is unlimited 
and his power is sure. This is a moral 
universe. As sin continued brings calami- 
tous consequences, just as surely does co- 
operation with the purposes of God lead 
to eternal values. It is possible to release 
the power of God in finite human per- 
sonalities. One man with God can weigh 
more significantly than a multitude. If 
there be but ten righteous men in the 
city, it may yet, Sodom-like, be saved. 
One of the profound insights of religion 
reminds us that in the righteous minority 
lies salvation, not only for itself, but for 
its society. This is the implication of the 
prophetic teaching concerning the rem- 
nant, of the concept of the “suffering 
servant” by whose stripes we are healed, 
of the saying of Jesus about the salt of 
the earth, and of the cross itself. 

While we dare not underestimate the 
social difficulties nor overestimate our hu- 
man resources, yet our mood ought to be 
one of attack insteail of surrender. The 
battle is not yet concluded. To become 
slack in our efforts now is both foolish 
and cowardly. To study to develop the 


more stalwart sinews essential to creative 
effort is both wisdom and redemption. 


LL these considerations have particu- 
lar force for the religious person, 
since our important social dilemmas are 
at bottom spiritual. The social choices 
which will aid or blight men for genera- 
tions to come are expressions of the values 
to which men give allegiance. For ex- 
ample, will there be war or world organi- 
zation? The answer to a great extent will 
be determined by whether our loyalties 
are ethnocentric or inclusive. The decision 
between democracy and dictatorship in- 
volves our basic view of man. Whether 
we shall experience an era of plenty or of 
depression depends largely on the extent 
of our selfishness or altruism. Forms ot 
social organization which express brother- 
hood or racial strife are related to con- 
ceptions of God as tribal or universal. 
Illustrations might be multiplied. A 
company of diverse observers, from 
Douglas MacArthur through Arnold 
Toynbee and Pitirim Sorokin to Albert 
Finstein, have all recently testified that 
the roots of our economic and political 
dilemmas are theological and_ ethical. 
Views of the nature of reality and of the 
validity of moral principles are not luxury 
items to be dispensed with or exchanged 
according to the caprice of the moment. 
Rather they are fundamental factors 
which insist upon intruding themselves 
into our social choices and warping them 
in the direction of Hiroshima or heaven. 
Civilization will not be salvaged by 
superficial nostrums such as world gov- 
ernments or liquor control laws, impor- 
tant as they are. Power-mad demons 
organized in world government can fight 
civil wars as cruel as the international 
variety, and liquor laws can be nullified 
by violation. The root of our disease lies 
deeper. Social results are colored by the 
characters of men. To say that salvation 
lies here in a closed shop, or there in free 
enterprise, is to become victimized by 
an oversimplification. It is highly impor- 
tant, of course, to build a Labor Party 
or a Liberty League: depending on one’s 
social philosophy, but neither alone is 
sufficient. 
Christianity ought to utilize the deepest 
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insights of the social scientists, but it also 
must go beyond them to an even more 
profound attack on mass atheism and a 
thoroughly secularized culture. Such a 
combined surgery of structure and soul 
is the most important enterprise to which 
anyone can now give himself. Such a 
complete permeation of culture by the 
total gospel can be made only through 
men of religion. There are no others to do 
it. The fate of civilization hangs heavily 
upon the hands of those of us who dare to 
aspire to the Christian way. 


STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH 

The church is the organized body of 
those entrusted with this mission. Its 
strength and vitality are therefore indis- 
pensable to the health of any society. 
Among all our social institutions, the 
church has certain distinctive and indis- 
pensable functions. More emphatically 
than any other social organization it de- 
mands that we test every temporal choice 
by the will of God. It calls man to make 
his ethical decisions in the most inclusive 
frame of reference possible—the total 
meaning of the universe. This leads to 
insights more incisive and comprehensive 
than are possible in any more partial or 
less profound setting. Furthermore, the 
church points man to a source of strength 
beyond the material and the present, and 
finds a power in God which is superior to 
any interest entrenched in the present 
world. These values we must have. There 
is no substitute for the distinctive con- 
tribution of the church to society. 

How well equipped is the contemporary 
church to fulfill this function? That it 
has at its disposal certain unparalleled re- 
sources cannot be denied. Many might be 
named, but four claim special attention: 

1. The Gospel itself is a resource of in- 
comparable worth. The highest insights 
recorded in the Bible constitute the good 
news of the word of God spoken to man 
through the experiences of successive 
generations of spiritual geniuses. To say 
that “thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path” is more than 
mere rhetoric. In the Scriptures, and es- 
pecially in the words of Jesus, we find 
guiding norms so far beyond our prevail- 
ing practice that they become a constant 
judgment upon us. In the Gospel also we 
find a promise of power available to man 
which enables him to move toward seem- 
ingly inaccessible goals. That we are not 
alone in a capsizing barge, but that God 
also actively moves with us to still the 
billows of contemporary life, is a promise 
which can turn futility to faith and 
lethargy to life. 

To say all this, one does not need to 
share an irrational theory of inspiration. 
The revelation of God to man is part of 
the normal processes of the universe. The 
Gospel has been preserved for us not by 
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miraculous fiat, but by withstanding 
rigorous testing in the life experience of 
men through many centuries. In this way 
have words which were written in a day 
of camel trains continued to have au- 
thority for an age of supersonic planes. 
The timeless truth of the Gospel is still 
crucially timely. 

2. The living relationship to God 
which continues to be nurtured in the 
fellowship of the church is an even more 
primary resource. The revelation of God 
comes to us not only through the pages 
of a book but in the reality of present 
experience. Our faith is more than a shal- 
low humanism or an ethic of worldly ex- 
pediency. It is vitally related to an active 
God and his will. Our conclusions can 
transcend group divisions and specific cul- 
tures. He who tries to live sub specie 
aeternitatis has a supramundane point of 
reference which ought to lead to more 
profound and more proper conclusions. 
His can also be a spirit of venturesome 
courage which allows him to bow the 
knee to no one save the Lord of all life, 
and which propels him with mighty force 
into unpopular paths where only prophets 
dare to walk. 

Worship—whether private or group— 
is the experience through which such a 
relationship to God comes to sharpest 
focus. In a world of struggling men and 
domineering machines the church keeps 
the altar candles alight. The worshiping 
congregation incessantly calls all men 
into the silence of the sanctuary, there to 
receive the triune gift of poise, perspec- 
tive, and power from a God of love who 
gives his spirit freely to seeking men. As 
the church nurtures us in such an experi- 
ence it presents us with a contribution of 
inestimable worth. 

3. A third resource of the church is 
the Christian heritage. Present faith has 
been mediated to us through long ex- 
panses of intervening history. The noble 
testimony of the martyrs, the saints, the 
administrators, and the scholars is ours 
to utilize. While, to be sure, there have 
been scoundrels among the saints and 
Sophists among the seers, there have also 
been peaks of experience to which we 
shall be forever debtor. Our thought is 
the richer for the concepts of the 
past. Our conclusions are truer and our 
strength is the greater, because of the 
explorations and witness of those preced- 
ing us in the procession of the genera- 
tions. 

We inherit the influence of those who 
worshiped in catacombs, who refused to 
remove their hats before kings, who mi- 
grated to far lands for freedom’s sake, 
and who lost livelihoods for social radi- 
calism. ““These were men of present valor, 
stalwart old iconaclasts.” They were also 
men of tender sympathies, sensitive to 
the needs of their people and open to the 


leading of God. These are those “of whom 
the world was not worthy,” in the words 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. The 
same document goes on then to observe 
that “God had foreseen something better 
for us, that apart from us they should not 
be made perfect.” (Hebrews 11:40. Re- 
vised Standard Version.) Ours is the 
heritage. Ours also is the responsibility. 

4. Nor have we forfeited completely 
the privilege of such an ancestry. There 
is related to the church a considerable 
body of devoted members, who together 
constitute a resource of sizable propor- 
tions. ? 

No one will deny that an occasional 
deacon elopes with the organist or that 
some trustees have absconded with the 
funds. It must also be admitted that many 
of those whose names appear on church 
rolls have come no closer to the ethical 
demand of the gospel than leaving off 
beating their wives, and have felt no 
more compelling fire in their bones than 
the warmth of their morning coffee. Yet 
the ideal of Christianity has attracted the 
allegiance also of large numbers of people 
who in deep sincerity have matched their 
lives against the ideal of Christ and who 
with genuine moral earnestness are “going 
on to perfection.” 

Walking our streets are inconspicuous 
heroes who tread triumphantly through 
the most trying circumstances of multi- 
plied irritations, dull monotony, or genu- 
ine suffering. George Eliot rightly sug- 
gested, 


“That things are not so ill with you and 
me 
As they might have been 
Is half owing to the number who .. . 
Rest in unvisited tombs.” 


A Stuttgart laborer, an American house- 
wife in calico, an Italian street peddler— 
these all may be “authentic” saints. 

Within the fellowship of the church 
also are representatives of the varied con- 
flict groups of contemporary life. Be- 
wildered often and blinded sometimes by 
class or occupational interests, this varie- 
gated assortment of capitalists, labor 
unionists, world federalists, and Indo- 
nesian patriots, is nevertheless frequently 
characterized by a genuine common 
search for the will of God. It ought to 
be, and often is, easier within the church 
than in any other environment to bring 
together these groups for discussion and 
gradually emerging agreement. There is 
a reality about Christian fellowship which 
is deeper than superficial differences. It 
has often created a community of seekers 
which is a prototype of what may yet 
be our world-wide destiny. 

Furthermore, there is much evidence to 
support the position that the church is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Be Ye Therefore Maladjusted 


to this world if you would find the peace and strength that 
come from adjustment to the will of God. 


ROBERT ELLIOT FITCH 
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IF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 
could be reduced to one imperative, then 
it would be phrased: “Be ye therefore 
maladjusted to this world!” For the pri- 
mary adjustment of the Christian is, 
not to this world, but to the will of God. 
And while this is a world which God 
made, and in which he works continu- 
ously, still, in view of man’s freedom 
and finitude, it is not always the case 
that the will of the majority is the will of 
God. Consequently, it is inevitable that 
the earnest Christian should be, to some 
degree, maladjusted to the society in 
which he lives. 

For instance, the world says, “Be an 
adult! Be emotionally mature.” But Jesus 
said, “Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 18:3) 
Here a humanist psychologist will be 
quick to remark that this is just another 
instance of the sort of infantile regression 
that is fostered by the religious con- 
sciousness. 

But there are times when society is 
sick with oversophistication, and needs to 
recover a childlike simplicity of faith and 
of action. Unfortunately a psychology 
which shuns the ethical issue has no stand- 
ards of value to judge when we are at 
such a point. Meanwhile, with all its 
emphasis on the aduit mind, it continues 
to confirm us in those forms of in- 
fantilism which are socially respectable. 
Indeed, a society which worships comfort 
and success and emotional security and 
material prosperity is inherently and pro- 
foundly infantile; and in its notions of 
what is adult it develops caricature to the 
point of grotesque contradiction. 


GAIN, the world says, “Be a free 
personality! Be uncoerced in your 
choices.” Apparently it is the right of 
this free personality that it should never 
make a decision under constraint. There- 
fore, when we give counsel to this person- 
ality, we take care that our counseling 
should be “‘nondirective.” The free person- 
ality, indeed, is to find his own mind. 
More than this, we are assured that, if 
such a one should turn to God in prayer, 
then God, too, is a nondirective counselor. 
We are done with the ancient and vulgar 
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“Thus saith the Lord!” We have out- 
grown all categorical commandments! Is 
it not. God’s love, that he is no aggressor, 
that he does not force his personality 
upon us? Verily, in such a God there is 
perfect freedom! 

But the Scriptures tell us that the only 
true freedom is a freedom in Christ. This 
is a freedom in which we put ourselves 
in bondage to a great Master. It is a frée- 
dom in which we empty our own person- 
alities, and let Christ come in, until we 
can say, “It is no longer I that live, but 
Christ that lives in me.” Nor do the Scrip- 
tures promise us that we can be delivered 
from all fear. We are told, rather, that 
if we are not to fear any creature or any 
occurrence, then we must learn the fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom. This fear and this bondage are 
the freedom of the Christian. 


NCE MORE, the world says, “Be a 
success! You can’t develop your 
personality except through the experience 
of success.” There are even those who 
teach that each one is entitled to success 
on a silver platter. For it seems that there 
is no great toughness in this free person- 
ality, and that, if it enters unduly into 
failure and frustration, it will promptly 
retire into a corner to consider its com- 
plexes and to nurse its neuroses. And this 
gospel of success is preached especially in 
a nation like the United States where most 
people are obviously surfeited with suc- 
cess. 

It is Christian teaching, on the con- 
trary, that the basic need of man is, not 
the experience of success, but the expe- 
rience of suffering. Jesus calls us, first of 
all, to take up the cross. To be sure, this 
suffering must be part of an adventure 
for love, or for social justice, or for 
liberty, or beauty, or truth, or righeous- 
ness. Also, suffering is to be used and ex- 
ploited, not avoided, with Christian in- 
sight and with Christian discipline. And, 
finally, suffering must be blended into a 
synthesis which is a nobler soul and a 
deeper faith. The suffering which does 
not fulfill these conditions—the suffering 
of the drunkard, of the egotist, of the 
forever dissatisfied seeker after power and 
place—is a terrible and an intolerable 


suffering. But if we are to grow as Chris- 
tian persons, we shall learn to rejoice in 
Christian suffering; and we shall be con- 
tent to leave the success to the triumph 
of God’s will in the fullness of his own 
time, regardless of whether or not we our- 
selves participate in that success. 


UNDAMENTALLY, what the world 

desires of us is that we should be 
well-adjusted to the world. It does not 
ask what may be the character of the 
world in which we find ourselves. If a 
man is living in a fascist state, and tries 
to profess a faith in Christianity and in 
democracy, he is maladjusted. The -only 
thing to do is to have some fascist psy- 
chiatrist make him well-adjusted. If a 
man is living in a society that worships 
mammon rather than God, then he is mal- 
adjusted if he believes that craftsmanship 
is more important than profit and that 
simple living is richer than luxurious 
living. And this man is just as malad- 
justed to the mores of labor as to the 
mores of capital. It will take another 
knowing psychiatrist to make him a 
“normal,” “adult,” “well-adjusted,” 
“free” personality. 

As a matter of fact, the ideal of the 
well-adjusted man is simply a scientific 
refurbishing of the old Victorian ideal of 
the respectable man. This respectable 
man, for our civilization, received his 
classic portrait and setting in the phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer. But the re- 
spectable man, whether in capitalist 
America or in communist Russia, is al- 
ways he whose righteousness never exceeds 
the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, but is in careful conformity with the 
prevailing customs of the community. 
The respectable man is always the ideal of 
the man of the world, although he has 
been denounced by the great prophets and 
by the great satirists since the beginnings 
of religion and of literature. It is written, 
moreover, that the respectable man shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Jesus therefore cails us to a maladjust- 
ment to this world. He tells us plainly 
that the Christian cannot be that broad- 
minded and tolerant fellow who follows 
after a multitude to do evil, who goes in 
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at the wide gate and down the broad way 
which leads only to destruction. Straight 
is the gate and narrow is the way! (Matt. 
7:13-14) That is the path we are to 
follow if in this life we desire a foretaste 
of the life everlasting. And Saint Paul 
tells us, ““Be not conformed to this world; 
but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind... .” (Rom. 12:2) The 
transformation that takes place in us 
when Christ has made us his own will 
make us forever unfit to acquiesce in the 
customs of our day, but it will give us the 
purpose and some of the power to trans- 
form those customs until they are more 
in accord with the will of God. 

None of this means that the typical 
Christian is otherworldly while the hearty 
pagan is this-worldly. It is not true that 
the pagan cares only for this world while 
the Christian cares only for another 
world. The real distinction is that the 
pagan believes in the existence only of 
this world, whereas the Christian believes 
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in the existence of two worlds. Because the 
pagan knows no other life than this, his 
career ends in disillusionment. Because the 
Christian puts this world in its larger 
setting of another world, he understands 
the true care of this world, and he knows 
that there is a fulfillment of God’s will 
beyond the framework of our space and 
time. Therefore the Christian who cares 
for this world while he is maladjusted to 
it goes on his way rejoicing with an 
eternal joy, while the pagan who cares 
for this world while he is well-adjusted 
to it has only a casual gaiety which must 
dissolve into despair. 

In any case, if the Christian must play 
the consulting psychologist, then let him 
make a Christian diagnosis of his client’s 
ailments. Let him put aside the corrupt 
pity of the secular practitioner, who con- 
doles with his patients because they are so 
poorly adjusted to their world. Let him 
say frankly to another, or to himself: 

“Your main trouble is that you are too 


well-adjusted to this world. Your diffi- 
culty does not lie in too many failures; 
it lies in too much success of a sort that 
is trivial. What you need is more frustra- 
tion and more suffering. It is not your 
problem that you are not free to do as 
you please. On the contrary, you have too 
much of a foolish freedom, and most of 
what you please to do is not worth the 
doing. What you need is to put yourself 
in servitude to a worthy person or to a 
worthy cause. As for your efforts to be 
an adult, your trouble is that you have 
too much of a cheap sophistication. What 
you need is the recovery of a childlike zest 
for living and curiosity about the real 
meaning of life. In any case, you will have 
to repent, and put off the filthy rags of 
your own righteousness, and become mal- 
adjusted to this world, before you can put 
on a Christian garment of joy and of glad- 
ness, and before you can find the peace 
and the strength that come from adjust- 
ment to the will of God.” 





Courtesy Midtown Gallevies 
HENRY BILLINGS 
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New Kind of Majority 


on the campus is what the Christian group must become if 
it is to be serious about its purpose. 


MILTON ROBINSON 
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“WHAT IS WRONG with the Chris- 
tian student group on the campus, Joe?” 
The question goes to the gentleman in 
checked pants, blue shirt and yellow sus- 
penders. Joe sees all, knows all, and is 
willing to tell ic. He also attends student 
religious meetings. Joe isn’t stumped for 
a second, he’s got it! Here it is: “Nobody 
comes to the meetings.” A very perceptive 
answer, we might say. Anyone can see the 


drawbacks ef meetings like that! With. 


nobody there, who would come? Let us 
hasten on while Joe is in the mood and 
fellow through, ““Why so, Joe?” (A pause. 
Certain unidentified sounds emerge from 
Joe at this point so we pause for his 
mental intensification.) While Joe is con- 
sidering this problem, let’s consider Joe. 

He says (freely interpreting his re- 
marks) that not enough people come to 
the meetings. What is wrong with that? 
Why should a small attendance bother 
Joe? Silly question, he would say (he is 
still busy), it is so obvious. It’s quite 
simple, small numbers, small stuff; big 
numbers, big stuff. 

There we have it. Why not face it? 
The campus group is small, let us say. We 
don’t feel “comfortable” in minority 
groups that deal with major affairs. If 
Christian life is really important then 
let’s have large groups attending to it as 
if they mean business. We like to be 
“right” with the majority supporting. We 
like to “belong” where there is respect 
and general recognition. We want to be 
part of the majority that puts the man 
in office. It is part of the American way 
to accept and respect what the majority 
desires. It is an important factor for 
American social solidarity. What the ma- 
jority likes and does has prestige. ‘““Every- 
body’s doing it, doing it, doing it” ran 
a popular ditty and it naturally follows, 
“Why don’t you?” So we find pressures 
urging us to favor and conform to the 
majority. Maybe that was inside of Joe 
when he said, “Nobody comes.” (Joe is 
still intensifying his mental processes so 
we won’t disturb him at the moment to 


find out.) 


UPPOSE we check our perspective 
now. Has the Christian way, toward 
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which any campus religious group strives, 
ever really depended on popular support? 
The New Testament says little or nothing 
about majority rule, but it says a great 
deal about those called to follow the way 
of Christ. The Sermon on the Mount 
wasn’t submitted to a people’s council for 
a vote of confidence. It came from one 
man who spoke chiefly from the know]l- 
edge of spiritual realities alive within him. 
There was no poll taken of a scientific 
cross section of the population to discover 


how many times a man should be for- . 


given. There was no group of advisors to 
review his message beforehand and tell 
him that certain remarks regarding the 
rich would simply not go over with the 
landowners or the people of the revenue 
department. Apparently the lone man not 
only didn’t cater to public opinion, but 
he deliberately scorched the “best people”’ 
while he was at it, and infuriated them so 
that they turned the most powerful 
institution of religion and empire against 
him, and nailed his life out on a cross for 
his presumptions. 

What connection does the minority 
status of the speaker on the mount have 
to do with a campus minority organized 
in his name with the purpose of following 
him? Does that mean that the group will 
be “fanatics” or “radicals” like many 
thought the speaker to be? It may mean 
just that at some points if we follow the 
New Testament seriously. We take that 





chance when we profess to be “Christian.” 
It may mean that the student religious 
group should become the campus “‘hair- 
shirts” because of their Christian stand- 
ards. (Troubling people’s conscience was 
never a popular occupation. ) 


we does it mean, then, to be- 
long to a Christian group on an 
American campus? If we are serious about 
it are we going to be pointed out as odd 
persons, as “characters”? Are Christian 
students supposed to be so different that 
they might be referred to by the sophis- 
ticates as “‘religio-psychotics,” victims of 
a ‘“‘messiah complex,” etc., etc.? Suppose 
we look into this matter. What if this 
were the price for belonging to a religious 
student group, what would it mean? We 
might expect that every day the members 
of the “religionists’’ group would move 
about the campus and, wherever they are 
known, they would be met with darkened 
eyebrows. The “nonreligionists” will re- 
gard them as distantly as if they had 
green teeth and wanted to borrow five 
dollars. The gossip and campus low-down 
would have them sized up as “little Puri- 
tans,” the “bluenose boys,” the “holy 
crowd.” In other words, if you were to 
be a social outcast because you belonged 
to a religious group then you would know 
distinctly what the difference between 
you and the others would be. They would 
think that your standards of personal 
purity, your ideals of the Christian life, 
and your care for spiritual realities are 
just so much “soul washing.” What you 
consider the deepest and most lasting re- 
alities they would brush aside as simply 
the pipe dreams of a sentimental escapist. 

The Christian student and the non- 
Christian student are just that different! 
The reason it doesn’t stick out more 
plainly is that we, as Christian students, 
don’t fulfill our part of the difference, 
and the others do the smart thing and 
take a casual (‘‘objective” they say) view 
of the difference. It just so happens that 
we live in a country where institutional 
Christianity has attained a fair amount of 
respectability. A Christian isn’t called a 
“bluenose” because a code of politeness 
exists in regard to those matters. But it 
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doesn’t take much perception to notice 
that the “majorities” on campus are 
apathetic to distinctly Christian values. 
The crowds will cheerfully congregate 
by the thousands at a football game to 
witness a colorful and thrilling contest. 
There is no personal moral decision in- 
volved in the gay sport of -spectating. 
On the other hand a religious meeting is 
a rather solemn thing. You are likely to 
come face to face with God’s judgment 
on your behavior, and that ain’t fun, Joe. 
The majorities are aware of this and would 
rather not be found in such a place. 


U’ is a characteristic of the majority 
that it thinks in terms of itself, large 
numbers. “Bigger and better America,” 
shouts the leader of a giant concern, and 
the majorities all across America cheer and 
echo the cry to a deafening crescendo. 
Amid the clamor, even Hollywood can 
be modestly brought to concede that the 
password to the future is plain and 
simple, “Colossal!” The shouts reverberate 


on the campus among the towers of learn- 
ing and the modulations sound familiar. 
“Bigger faculty, bigger student body, 
more substantial endowments, larger rec- 
reational facilities, bigger stadium, etc., 
etc.” Probably the din of praises for 
secular values had beat on Joe’s eardrums 
for so long that he thought there was 
something there sure enough, and by the 
time it filtered through him it sounded 
like, ““Nobody comes.” Hey, Joe, you’ve 
got to watch it, or they'll soon have you 
going their way. 

The “colossal” mind cannot understand 
the Christian spirit very readily. It likes 
to dwell on large round numbers, rather 
than in terms of individuals. A destitute 
lady once came to the treasury of the 
Jewish Temple and threw in a quarter 
of a cent. Even for that far-off day and 
time that wasn’t considered much of an 
offering, and we may be sure that the 
treasurer’s heart didn’t leap for joy when 
he saw it. He probably muttered under 
his breath, “Lady, it just wasn’t worth 


“BUT NO MAN MAY DELIVER HIS BROTHER .. .” 


Through the migraine 


Of unease, the world about you 
Becomes a sore. Its constant 


Excrescence is the 
Population dying, or 


Living within your day. Its throb 
Is still your individual way. It 


Is clamorous from the ache 


Of thought amid a world 


Creatured everywhere, and 


Immersed in monstrousness, who 
Yet seem (O dream of Adam) 


Not to agonize as you 
Beneath such returning 
Cares. 


by 
Horace E. Hamilton 
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your trouble.” A certain observer thought 
differently, however, for he said that she 
had given all she had, and no one, not 
even the multimillionaires, had put in 
more than she. The treasurer could never 
make a quarter of a cent “add up” to 
such an answer as that. That kind of 
Christian arithmetic was a bit too per- 
verse and impossible. Yet it is this kind 
of figuring that Christians ought to apply 
to the student religious group. According 
to the “addition” of the Kingdom it is 
the quality not the quantity of the mem- 
bership that totals up the highest. Not 
that we forget about the secondary ele- 
ments, but when the primary thing takes 
its rightful place the secondary things 
fall in their proper order. A British states- 
man declared that one man with convic- 
tion is a majority. That is the type of 
majority the Christian student can take 
pride in. It is that kind of majority that 
he can expect from wholehearted devo- 
tion to what he stands for. 
Hey, Joe, are you with us? 


Two Poems 


FIVE DAY WEEK 


O Monday-formal face of campus grey 

Prepared beneath emphatic tears of rain, 

Your lost and Sunday-haunted eyes of pain 

Are the Undertaker's, arrived to say— 

“We've laid the body out, Friends, please this way: 
Observe how Friday's gayness here has lain; 

Of Saturday’s burly charms, how few remain; 

How emaciated Sunday looks today 

Beholding judgment day at Monday morn” .. . 
Professors, Deans, of this funereal morrow, 

Forbear once more in these hushed and early hours. 
Et resurrexunt! soon they wrest the thorn 

From death’s diurnal side, and lo how sorrow 
Yields at last the weekend's hebdomadal flowers! 
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Concern for the Concerned 


is justiliable when a specific group puts too much emphasis 


. on its unique purpose. 


DARYL E. WILLIAMS 








I AM CONCERNED about “the fel- 
lowship of the concerned.” Isn’t there real 
danger that any such group, with an 
avowed leavening mission, may do acute 
disservice, and perhaps, in the end, more 
than defeat its purpose? 

Now rather than being voted out of the 
party I would rather be read out! I am 
concerned about any religious fellowship 
which becomes too narrowly specific, par- 
ticularly when on the campus it is identi- 
fied exclusively with our so-called Chris- 
tian groups. We need to be very careful 
to set our concern within a basically 
broad intellectual, applied framework. 

Trueblood writes appropriately enough 
about “the grace of impatience.” He 
states that cautious patience may border 
on cowardice. That insistence has its real 
point. Yet is it not possible to be legiti- 
mately impatient with impatience? Cer- 
tainly an impatience which has not ade- 
quately measured its possible outcome is 
squarely vulnerable to another kind of 
grace. Any suddenly militant fellowship 
of the concerned runs the grave risk of 
producing regrettable consequences. An 
ill-considered alternative to futility may 
turn out to be itself doubly futile. 

Take the problem of securing a vitally 
concerned group on the campus, for ex- 
ample. Is it to start from within religious 
groups already organized? Is it to be 
purely voluntary? How are we going to 
keep it from just being the same old 
gang, doing the same old things in the 
same old way? Hasn’t it been deplorably 
true, in the past at least, that the ostensi- 
bly “Christian” student has too often 
been unrich, unimaginative and negatively 
pious? Do college preministerial students 
possess a solidly mature humility? Every- 
one deplores a “‘holier-than-thou” attitude 
but not everyone recognizes it, particu- 
larly in its more subtle aspects. The dan- 
ger of alienating constructive students 
from religion because religion is rigidly 
defined by lesser spirits is always frighten- 
ing. “Special” religious groups too aware 
of their leavening mission can cause im- 
mense damage to God’s potential harvest. 


ET’S take another look at the whole 
“pagan campus” idea. Here is where 
we, as students, need to stress a broadly 
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applied framework for our concerned 
fellowship. There is much of God’s cre- 
ativity on the campus in general. Color, 
spontaneity, expression are present. Even 
with the so-called pagan gods of the cam- 
pus the true God may sometimes be 
marching. Isn’t there some genuine 
validity in social facility, economic se- 
curity, restlessly stretching competition, 
physical attractiveness and effectively 
channeled power? I must confess an 
inability ever to arrive happily at a black 
and white separation between this world 
and God’s world, between a pagan and a 
religious campus, particularly when the 
very function of a college education is 
to spare us from too narrowly pressing 
views. Sometimes I wonder if real reli- 
gion wouldn’t benefit as much by stressing 
what the campus as a whole could do for 
religious students as vice versa. 

To be sure we must fight subjectivity 
and secularism. They are the curse of our 
age. But we must also beware lest we 
succumb to the belief that God’s will is 
either purely expressed or exhausted in 
any organized religion. We must remain 
protestants, even of ourselves, at this 
point. The inevitable immaturity of 
finite creatures dictates the rejection of 
an easy finality even while courting it. 
There is nothing automatically and ex- 
clusively beneficial in withdrawing into 
a more or less rote form of attitude or 
organization. God must at times find it 
difficult to be at home among his de- 
clared relatives or in his declared temples. 

The setting for discipline is thus in- 
escapably spotlighted. Discipline must 
have a justifying frame of reference. No 
discipline is positively effective just by 
itself. An evil end might be served by 
discipline, as the world has sadly seen. 
Nor is there any point in just torturing 
one’s self. In the end discipline is apt to 
be a by-product rather than the primary 
approach. 


8 eo central thing (and the one to 
which Trueblood should have de- 
voted major attention) is commitment— 
of the will always, especially of the mind 
in these days. Our primary need is an 
unshakable conviction about the cosmic 
importance of human life. (We must 


meet squarely and rationally charges 
against religion from the quarters of 
ethical relativism, philosophical skepti- 
cism, and scientific dogmatism.) The 
acquisition of such a conviction will re- 
quire discipline and inspire it. Mere 
routine worship, a certain arrangement 
of chairs, large “batches of silence” are 
not by themselves sufficient. 

There is point, even, to the desirability 
of the slackening of discipline. More ac- 
curately, there is point in correcting a 
narrow idea, with its strident excessive- 
ness, by a truer perspective with its richer 
liberalism. In one sense the mature indi- 
vidual or outlook needs less discipline. 
In another sense, a truly positive liberalism 
carries its own sound compulsion. Wide- 
eyed followers of a beckoning God need 
no narrow confines. The spirit replaces 
the law. Daring, release, glad cooperation 
become the important terms. (Our com- 
mon shepherd and sheep analogy is very 
inadequate.) Forward-looking discipline 
covets obscurity. Freedom takes on a new 
key. 

What does this add up to? Just this: 
betting one’s life that Christianity has a 
pretty direct clue to the nature of the 
universe, and forming a specific group 
may be two different things. Undue em- 
phasis on the latter may limit the former. 

We will do well, I still insist, to keep 
our sharpened religious impact within a 
well-considered perspective. This per- 
spective, avoiding narrowness and shal- 
lowness in the interest of breadth and 
depth, will include these ingredients. 
(1) Any recapture of an active fellow- 
ship through faith must include an in- 
tellectual core. This is the weakest 
strategic spot in the religious approach 
today, even on college campuses. (2) 
Isolation of religion into stereotyped 
places, ways, times, and forms can be 
vicious. (3) Since genuinely creative liv- 
ing is the best “witness” of nourishing 
concern, the ultimate responsibility may 
be with the individual. He may be the 
safest unit of action. The individual has 
memberships and hence there can be fel- 
lowships of the concerned within God’s 
over-all plan. Evangelism, even while 
legitimately stressing group pressure, can 
never afford to slight these three factors. 
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Action on Atoms 


toward decent living in a new world is a matter of democratic education according 
to the man who sits at the controls of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 








YOU AND I HAVE BEEN brought 
up on the idea, best expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson, that a system of public edu- 
cation is the cornerstone of democratic 
life, and hence of the liberties we enjoy 
under democracy. All of us sense this 
close relation between education and de- 
mocracy. Our whole concept of govern- 
ment by the people and for the people 
rests upon our faith in education. For 
there can be no real participation of the 
people in charting their own course un- 
less they have in their hands a system of 
education by which they can qualify 
themselves for their own governing. 

The essence of the democratic belief is 
a faith in the judgment of the people as 
a whole. We believe that when people are 
informed—honestly and clearly informed 
—their conscience and common sense can 
be relied upon to carry them safely 
through any crisis. 

This is not mysticism. It is, in fact, a 
hardheaded doctrine founded on experi- 
ence. What it boils down to can be simply 
put: many heads are better than one. This 
is not only our faith, it is by and large the 
way American society has lived. 

Along with this belief goes a disbelief 
in the wisdom or ability of others to do 
our thinking for us. Americans do not 
take to being told that “papa knows 
best.” Americans resent being told to do 
something with the sole explanation that 
“it is for your own good.” There is a 
story that when the Emperor Franz Josef 
of Austria-Hungary was asked to come to 
a decision he would regally announce, “I 
will have it thought about.” We do not 
have things thought about. We do not 
elect people or appoint people to do our 
thinking about such great issues as atomic 
energy. The people, in a thousand ways, 
do their own thinking. Those in public 
life who forget this always come in for 
a rude—and deservedly rude—awakening. 

So firmly established is our belief and 
our practice of working out things in 
this way that we take the process for 
granted. We discuss and debate, we con- 
sult experts and we listen to special 
interests, we try and we discard, we adapt 
and we modify. In the end, our course as 
a people is determined by the over-all 
judgment of public opinion. 
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But this may not happen with atomic 
energy. 

The greatest danger for the future of 
our country is not in the hazards of 
atomic warfare. The greatest danger lies 
in this: that these tested methods of de- 
mocracy will be jettisoned, will not be 
applied to the public issues that cluster 
about atomic energy. 

.There are more than a few who have 
said, sometimes with real reluctance, that 
atomic energy is too terrible, too tech- 
nical, too secret, too powerful, to be dealt 
with in our historic fashion. They would 
attempt to put atomic energy out of the 
reach of the average citizen, wall it off 
in a special compartment to which only 
the physicist or the general would be ad- 
mitted. (I am reminded of one of the 
earliest correspondents of the Commis- 
sion, a high school boy who wrote to re- 
quest information to use in a school de- 
bate on atomic energy. I have the negative 
side, he added. ) 

They have been joined by those proph- 
ets of doom who have for a long time en- 
visaged men in a hopeless contest with the 
machine. Science has made democracy 
obsolete, this argument runs. There isn’t 
time, they cry, for people to educate 
themselves and to translate their knowl- 
edge into decisions and actions. 

This was an old argument long before 
Hiroshima. 

The advent of atomic energy has, how- 
ever, heightened and intensified and 
dramatized this ancient question: 


Are machines and science to be 
used to degrade man and destroy 
him, or to augment the dignity and 
nobility of humankind? How can 
men use and direct science and ma- 
chines so as to further the well- 
being of all men and the flowering 
of the human spirit? 


These new discoveries deal with the 
very foundation stones of life itself. The 
life and prospects of every human being 
on the globe are directly involved. This 
is no mere problem of school curriculum. 
What we face is a major test of our faith 
in education, of our faith in knowledge 
in the hands of the people. These are is- 
sues that cut deep and wide. 


What the American people have at 
stake in atomic energy is nothing less 
than their own future, and the future 
prospects for freedom and peace of many 
millions of people in other lands. 


HIS is the situation which has im- 

pelled the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to insist as strongly as possible that 
“atomic energy is your business.” It is in 
this context that we have become con- 
vinced that essentially all of the rest of 
the Commission’s physical program for 
atomic progress depends upon the success 
of the educational effort. 

It is heartening to report that in the 
last year there are encouraging signs that 
the American people intend to do their 
own thinking, that the American people 
are increasingly determined to learn, to 
find out about atomic energy. 

In every corner of the country—in big 
and little towns, in churches, in schools, in 
civic organizations, in large and in small 
groups—atomic energy is being discussed. 
There have been exhibits, big ones like the 
one recently shown in New York City of 
some fifty expensive units which is now 
on the road appearing before “standing 
room only” audiences and with enough 
requests for bookings to keep it busy for 
years; little exhibits made by school chil- 
dren for their own classrooms. There have 
been movie films, radio programs, meet- 
ings, debates, discussions, Atomic Energy 
Weeks—in the State of Texas, in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, in Green Bay, Wisconsin, in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and a host of other places too 
numerous to mention. 

These are encouraging activities, and 
we need more of them. But exhibits, 
movie films, ‘“‘a campaign” or a “drive” 
will not do the job. There must be follow- 
through programs. 

A program that may appropriately be 
called the Iowa Plan is one in which edu- 
cational institutions and people play a 
central role. The Iowa Committee on 
Education and Information on Atomic 
Energy sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education has recognized that a 
program of sound education on atomic 
energy must be based on a “calm and ob- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Caroline Durieuzx... 


holds a position in the contemporary art of America similar to that 
of which her home, New Orleans, holds among the modern cities of 
America. New Orleans is the only place in the United States which 
has not obliterated the European roots of her civilization, and that is 
why a New Orleans artist does not feel the nostalgia for the Old 
World which has made so many of the best American artists expatri- 
ates in the quest of aesthetic culture. 

Caroline Durieux has not even studied in Europe. She did not need 
it, for she commands the artistic sensibility which others assiduously 
try to acquire in the studios and cafes of Montparnasse. Caroline 
Durieux’s case is unique. She takes America for granted, but looks 
at it from.a certain distance, with a mixture of sympathy and malice 
—a mixture which is singularly attractive, for it combines entertain- 
ment with deeper significance, charm with criticism and formal 
sophistication with intransigent ethics. 

Her attitude recalls that of Heinrich Heine whose combination of 
sentiment and satire gave him a unique and aloof place in the litera- 
ture of his country, Germany. In both cases the sentiment is a genuine 
expression of innate generosity of the heart, and the satire the result 
of social consciousness and intelligent observation. 

Like most of the intellectual artists—Durer, Hogarth, Goya and 
Daumier, to quote the most illustrious names—Caroline Durieux is 
primarily a graphic artist, for the graphic arts are fundamentally 
linked with writing and printing; as a matter of fact, writing came 
long after drawing, and the letter is only a dehydrated picture as 
illustrated by the development of hieroglyphs. 

Caroline Durieux’s favorite medium is lithography, and she masters 
the technique perfectly. Her lithographs have the silvery tone and 
translucid texture which distinguish the prints by Garvarni and Tou- 
louse Lautrec as well as the incunabula of the technique, which the 
‘little masters’’ of the romantic movement in France and Germany 
created during the first decades of the nineteenth century. When 
Caroline Durieux employs oil colors, she does it with a sure taste and 
remains conscious of the sphere in which she dwells. She never tries 
to compete with the born colorists, but sublimates the hues of nature 
into subtle shades of gray. 

This deliberate limitation pays: for her paintings are rich and alive 
whereas the pretentious color scheme of the much publicized cham- 
pions of the ‘“‘American Scene,’ a Thomas Hart Benton and a John 
Stuart Curry, leaves us with the feeling of frustration and emptiness. 
Caroline Durieux’s voice is not loud at all, but intensive. She takes 
side with the oppressed and with the maimed victims of despotism, 
but she does it without fanfare, and that is just the right means to 
do it effectively. 

Anguish and fear, bigotry and vice, poverty and decadence are 
depicted pitilessly but without the pharisean attitude of the soap box 
orator who has cheap remedies to offer which never work. Her remedy 
is humanism, a gift of the heart, and that is why she has developed 
an ironical style like Thomas Mann who has taught us to consider 
irony the appropriate position of the humanitarian intellectual. 


(This statement is an article by Dr. Wolfgang Born, assistant professor of art, City College, New York City, 
former professor at Louisiana State University.) 




















TOMORROW 
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SECURITY 


Her work is her own, original, personal, without outside influence. She belongs to the group 
of social commentators, satiric, witty, and keen in her observation of the foibles of humanity. 
She creates types and endows them with the truth of life and enduring memorability of art. 
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PERSUASION 


It is as if the scales were suddenly dropped from our eyes and we saw humanity as it really 
is: not man, but manikin, pulled hither and yon, and motivated by every outward circum- 
stance. Yet her things do not seem to be frozen into eternity. One always expects the figures 
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to resume, by some magic, their own natural expression, so characteristic are the gestures, so subtly true to 
life their behavior. . . . Her prints are amazing in their psychological implications. Like George Grosz, she 
manages to convey the feeling one has when, by a flash of awful insight, one realizes the complete and in- 
escapable automatism of man. (From The Artist in America by Carl Zigrosser.) 
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After Many 


a Summer 


“By their fruits,” the caravans and work camps of the Student Christian 
Movement are becoming known. Like Portia’s mercy, a summer spent 
in work with people blesses him who gives and him who takes. It is 
“twice blessed”! The Methodist Church through its Departments of 
Student Work in the Board of Education and the Board of Missions, 
and its Methodist Youth Fellowship, comes this year info still more 
growth in this method of making a practical demonstration of religious 
living. About one thousand Methodist students participated in caravans 
and work camps during the past summer. And Methodists were only 
one of many denominations carrying on this plan. The following ac- 
counts are from two of the caravans in Europe and Africa, and from 
the Cuba work camp. Later we shall have stories about the work camps 
in this country and a summary article on the caravanning experiment 


in the church. 


























Broken Bones and Graveyards 


of civilization in Poland and Czechoslovakia became the symbols 
of the countries to which the caravaners went. 


DAVID RODGERS 





THE METHODIST CHURCH had 
made arrangements to sponsor three sum- 
mer caravans abroad—one in Norway 
and Sweden, one in Belgium and North 
Africa, and one in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. The eight caravaners and three 
counselors from twelve different states 
who made up the teams assembled at 150 
Fifth Avenue in New York for presail- 
ing instructions. The three days before 
our departure were jammed with activity; 
visits to restaurants serving “foreign” 
food, trips through the Bowery, discus- 
sions in Union Square, anxiety over long- 
distance calls concerning a telegram from 
the State Department discouraging the 
trip to Poland and Czechoslovakia, more 
anxious moments in consular offices wait- 
ing for hard-to-get visas, pleasant briefing 
sessions with leaders from the European 
churches, photographs, last-minute shop- 
ping trips, and finally the surprisingly un- 
complicated process of boarding ship. We 
passed the Statue of Liberty under a mild 
overcast on the fourteenth of June. 

Our passage was aboard the Marine 
Marlin, a converted Liberty ship. On 
board we continued the pattern set in 
New York, one that was to remain with 
us throughout the summer: we were busy 
thirty-six hours a day. We held morning 
watch, studied, wrote speeches, played 
Ping-pong, sun bathed, held church serv- 
ice on Sunday, attended movies, met with 
other church and religious groups aboard, 
and tried to find time to write diaries and 
letters. 

Early on June twenty-third we waved 
farewell to the Norway-Sweden team, 
who disembarked at Plymouth, England, 
to complete their journey by rail and air. 
Late that evening we entered the harbor 
at Le Harve, France, and saw for the 
first time on the trip what was to be- 
come a familiar sight throughout our 
journeys, the physical aftermath of a 
modern war. The skeletons of Le Harve, 
barely discernible at night, seemed mutely 
to welcome Christian youth caravans. The 
next morning we took the train to Paris, 
spent two days in gay sight-seeing, said 
farewell to the Belgium-North Africa 
team, boarded a plane to Prague, arrived 
at work on the evening of the twenty- 
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sixth of June, and attended a youth fel- 
lowship meeting that evening even before 
being quartered for the night. 


HE following four weeks we traveled 

by train and private bus from one end 
of Czechoslovakia to the other. We spent 
the nights in hotels and private homes. 
Czech young people accompanied us and 
served as interpreters. We were seldom in 
the same church more than one evening. 
Always our program was characterized by 
adaptation to local situations. We brought 
greetings from America, led discussions, 
occasionally preached, directed recreation, 
held worship services, gave information 
concerning the church youth fellowships 
in America, and tried to leave inspiration 
for more wholesome Christian living. We 
held youth meetings with people in at- 
tendance who were “young in spirit” but 
sometimes past sixty in age. We shocked 
some congregations by wearing lipstick 
and by admitting that we went to movies 
and concerts. We worked with young 
people who had organized effective evan- 
gelistic teams to win new members for 
the church through personal evangelism. 
We slept on the hay in a thatch-roofed 
barn within sight of Russia, ate in a 
home as properly appointed as any in the 
States, rode standing for hours on crowded 
third-class coaches, saw storks balanced 
on chimneys, shaved in cold water, went 
without baths, and ate poppy-seed rolls 
that could not be excelled in flavor. We 
visited Karlsbad Spa; saw Russia, Austria, 
Hungary, the Danube. We saw the Sokol 
gymnastic festivals, heard eyewitness de- 
scriptions of the sham national elections, 
of the German occupation, of the Rus- 
sian liberation, of the American bomb- 
ings. We helped pull through the window 
of a moving train a Czech student who 
was being pursued by the police for par- 
ticipating in an antigovernment demon- 
stration in Prague. We saw frequent 
signs of war damage, bumper crops in the 
fields and severely rationed meals on the 
tables, and heard strangers talk of armed 
revolution as the only means of obtaining 
desirable governmental reform. We were 
questioned concerning racial discrimina- 


tion in the United States. We met Amer- 
ican missionaries and Czech ministers and 
young people, talked with grateful people 
dressed in clothing from America or 
nourished with food from CARE parcels, 
worshiped with people dressed in white 
home-woven linen trousers or hand-em- 
broidered peasant dresses, learned that 
Dobre rano means “Good morning” and 
that § Bohem means “‘God be with you.” 

On July twentieth we took an over- 
night sleeper to Warsaw. The next day 
we realized that what we saw was not a 
horrible, transient nightmare but the post- 
war capital of Poland. The Methodist 
Building which had been largely repaired, 
rose above a vast metropolis of ruins. The 
building had miraculously escaped com- 
plete destruction in the explosion of ap- 
parently poorly placed demolition charges. 
The estimate has been made that the Ger- 
mans spent one-third as much in the de- 
struction of the city as was originally 
spent in its construction. Literally every 
building was dynamited and the entire 
city burned. People were permitted to re- 
move only what they could carry with 
them. The ghetto was completely obliter- 
ated. The rest of the city could almost 
more profitably have been abandoned 
than resurrected. The remains stood, 
broken bones and graveyards of civiliza- 
tion, grotesque monuments of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

Still, life in Warsaw moved apace. 
Everywhere people were salvaging and 
rebuilding. Families lived in basements 
beneath the rubble and in partially en- 
closed, precarious, second-story rooms, 
awkward and exposed amid the ruins. 
Blown-up bridges across the Vistula had 
been replaced and widened. Principal 
traffic arteries had been cleared of debris 
and repaired. A subway transit system 
was being built. The people seemed numb 
to the past, skeptical of the future, but 
intent on the present. 


An two days in Warsaw, we moved 
from the rubble of man’s civilization 
to the sublime beauty of God’s country- 
side. For two weeks we lived in a camp 
situation with the leaders of the MYF in 
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Poland. After one-night stands through- 
out Czechoslovakia, we thoroughly rev- 
eled in the extended period of continuous, 
intimate contact with a single group of 
young people. We had opportunities to 
conduct work shops, to hold discussions, 
to present model programs and follow- 
up programs. We talked with the young 
people, swam and boated with them in 
the lake, hiked with them through the 
pine forests, harvested grain with them in 
the fields, sang with them around camp- 
fires, played volleyball with them, wor- 
shiped with them, lived with them! We 
began to understand people who had 
spent years in German concentration 
camps or in Russian work camps; people 
who had faced firing squads and had 
miraculously escaped unharmed; people 
who had witnessed the slaying or abusing 
of their parents, brothers, sisters, and 
friends; people who were just now learn- 
ing their mother tongue for the first time; 
people who had been to the bottom of the 
pit and could see no way to go but up. 
We touched explosive chords in a dis- 
cussion on “Who is my neighbor?” We 
heard soul-searching accounts of conver- 
sions from Roman Catholicism and of 
breaks with Roman Catholic families. We 
were criticized for suggesting the use of 
candles or pictures in worship centers, but 
were shown a nearby Methodist church 
that prominently displayed the crucifix. 
We found grim cynicism concerning the 
future, but encountered dogmatic de- 
termination to move ahead. Concerning 
governments, we discovered the Poles 
had a word for it; their fathers had been 
prusami, Prussian dominated; they them- 
selves were rusami; their children would 
be USA; then in a golden future their 
posterity would be sami, a Polish word 


meaning self—and the result was one ar- 
rived at by elimination. 

After a very moving communion serv- 
ice we broke camp. For two weeks more, 
we traveled about Poland renewing 
friendships made at camp and meeting 
with other Methodist young people. We 
came to realize that the destruction in 
Warsaw was not exceptional for Poland. 
Nearly every Polish city was in ruins, 
having been dynamited by the Germans, 
burned by the Russians, or bombed by 
the Western Powers. We heard of the 
hardships and dangers of Polish citizens 
who did not cooperate with the present 
government. A Polish-speaking Canadian 
citizen told us of his having been picked 
up by the police because he had been to 
the reading room of the American Em- 
bassy. He was later released after ques- 
tioning when it was discovered he was 
not a Pole. A Polish government official 
explained to us the system of discrimina- 
tory prices whereby he could buy food, 
rent a home, and travel at considerably 
less expense than could a person who was 
not a government official or member of 
a labor union. We discovered that The 
Methodist Church in Poland often was 
favored by the government because we 
were a ‘strong influence against Roman 
Catholicism, the dominant religion. Many 
of our church buildings were outright 
gifts from the state. They had been 
confiscated by the state from Lutheran 
and Catholic groups that were of German 
origin and were therefore considered to 
be alien following the war. We heard tales 
of the persecution of Protestant minori- 
ties by Catholic majorities. Several evan- 
gelists told of having been threatened with 
bodily harm by Catholics if they con- 
tinued their evangelistic work. Ministers 





described petty damaging of Methodist 
church property by Catholics. In many 
areas, Catholics were told by their priests 
that it was.a venial sin to do business 
with Protestants. 


|), qoued from our caravan program, we 
observed sessions in Warsaw of an 
international congress of the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth. The dele- 
gates wore red neckties and loudly sang 
the praises of Stalin. At the sessions we 
heard “imperialists, especially imperialists 
of the United States” vociferously con- 
demned as ‘“‘working for war.” Two of us 
attended the Fair of Reclaimed Territories 
at Wroclow, Poland, and grew weary of 
observing promulgation of racial hatred 
and political propaganda. 

Throughout the summer, we witnessed 
people turning desperately to Christianity 
not as an alternative philosophy but as 
the only philosophy that offers orientation 
and stability in a world where materia! 
possessions had repeatedly proved to be 
temporary and transient. We heard mem- 
bers of the Protestant youth fellowships 
urge other members to take an active part 
in government and community affairs 
even if they had to join the Party to do 
so. They believed that their examples of 
Christian living and Christian thinking 
would be sufficiently dynamic to permeate 
even an antireligious society. 

We had come to Europe to give of 
ourselves, but were leaving richer than 
we came. We learned best the lesson we 
were trying to teach: regardless of the 
tragic, confused circumstances of the era, 
Christianity diligently studied, sincerely 
interpreted, and fearlessly applied is the 
salvation of the individual and the hope 


of the world. 


Left: the European caravaners on their way to Europe aboard the S. S. Marine Marlin. Front row, left to right: Margaret Briggs of Newton, 
Iowa; Nellie Howard of Montgomery, Alabama. Second row: Walter E yster of Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Ruth Taylor of Asheville, North Carolina; 
Jeanne Bartless of Haddonfield, New Jersey; Jim Sanders of Memphis, Tennessee; John Huebner of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Back row: Helener 
Kane Currier of Lawrence, Kansas; Mildred Smith of Greenville, South Carolina; Rev. Milo Vondracek of Arlington Heights, Illinois; Dave 
Rodgers of Norman, Oklahoma; and Bob Breihan of Kerrville, Texas. The picture to the right shows Bob Breihan speaking during a street 
meeting in Norway. 
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Belgium-North Africa Quartette 


In a series of letters a caravaner tells of the summer in 


two widely different countries. 


jIM SANDERS 








Algiers, Algeria 
Dear Dave: 

In this fifth week of our “short-term 
missionary” work, a fifth week crammed 
full of learning every moment, I think 
my deepest impresssion is the need for 
patience. It is this quality J have had to 
cultivate extensively and use most. To 
begin with we four of the team did not 
know each other at all before we met in 
New York just before sailing, had no 
presuppositions to make the work faster 
or easier, could make no assumptions, and 
had had no team practice. There were 
twelve of us like that who struggled hard 
on board the SS Marine Marlin for nine 
days to know each other, to throw away 
regional differences, to hide individual 
differences causing friction, to be familiar 
with the strange, to be a family by force. 
That came. When the Marlin docked at 
Plymouth our family-by-combustion lost 
four members in the direction of Norway 
and Sweden; and when the remaining 
eight had seen Paris by June-light they 
bid each other Godspeed as they divided 
into fours to go to Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, and to Belgium and North 
Africa. 

But patience was yet to know its 


strength. Our sixteen days in Belgium - 


made us forget the differences of the Mid- 
Westerner and the Southerner as every 
moment was taken in observing closely. 
Nothing was familiar save what the 
Church bares in common for us all. 
We banked on our two-weeks voyaging 
experience to gain for us combined 
strength which, joined with that of the 
mission forces already set up, set us hard 
at work grabbing at all the new things 
about us to learn them well. We had al- 
ready received the biggest shock on cross- 
ing the Channel: in a day’s time things 
changed in relation to what _ people 
thought and how they expressed what 
they thought. We passed from an Anglo- 
Saxon culture and all it connotes to a 
latin culture with its different psychology. 

I had a favorite position on deck to 
watch the passing ships, look for land, 
and learn the ports. At Cobb I heard some 
Blarney, at Plymouth a bit of low Cock- 
ney, and at Le Havre the Normandy- 
style French. The first two I smiled at; 
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the dissimilarities were on the surface. 
The third forced a surging feeling from 
deep within, calling for all strength, 
for all my human capabilities. All my 
senses awoke to fundamental work. For 
the first time in my life I really began 
to see, to hear and to feel an environment. 
Later I began to taste and to smell anew 
as this different culture forced itself 
upon me. 

Economically Belgium is in a peculiar 
state. There is everything anybody could 
want there, everything—except money. 
Belgium emerged from the Great Burst 
No. 2, a creditor. Consequently every 
shopwindow is full. The streets are filled 
with cars, big American cars. On visits 
to Belgian homes we were proudly told 
that this and that article, this and that 
plate of food, nearly everything is 
d’amerique. Belgium’s importation has 
poured plenty in her lap, an inaccessibly 
full lap. The people, the people that count 
in an economy, do not have the “devises” 
to make these riches flow fast enough to 
create a real security. It appears that the 
government is banking heavily on the 
psychology that the consumer and worker 
will say, “If that man has it, I can get 
it.” If this works, and if the people work 
more to get the means to obtain the 
inflation-priced goods, then Belgium can 
be counted happy among those hit in any 
degree by the war. 

The Belgians are very sensitive to the 
daily news. They may often be seen 
standing still on the sidewalk in a rush 
hour, with a newspaper in hand reading 
some article intently. The French do the 
same thing, but the difference seems to 
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be that the French read with a resigned 
attitude, while the Belgian is hunting 
the sheets wondering if he will be Belgian 
a while longer, or American or Russian. 
They all think IT is going to come. They 
laughed when we told them how Meth- 
odist youth fought the universal military 
training bill. They say, “‘It’ll come.” They 
know a war is coming, that it is just a 
matter of time. But even though this is 
true, there is not in Europe the nervous- 
ness that there is in America. In America 
there is fear of something new, that war 
may now come to our homes. In Europe 
war has been home; it is merely a matter 
of return. What could be worse than the 
last one? The American nervousness seems 
most unhealthy. I think another “burst” 
would be far less likely to come if in the 
mind of the people this European attitude, 
calmness of acceptance and adjustment, 
hard-learned adjustment, was prevalent 
everywhere. On the other hand we 
American youth find ourselves a bit mis- 
placed here in that our frequent natural 
joviality is foreign. On our boat trip over 
to Algiers from Port Vendres we often 
found our natural laughter unappreciated 
by the French travelers. Here in North 
Africa where the war did not hit to any 
great degree, our nature is a bit more at 
home. 

So we have learned patience in our dif- 
ferences. We Protestants were in a definite 
minority in Catholic Belgium, and here 
in Algeria we are in a minority along 
with the Catholics, in the Moslem popu- 
lation of ten Arabs to one other-than- 
Arab. But so far as individuals go, there 
is tolerance enough. As of the Renais- 
sance, Catholics and Protestants officially 
are at odds; that exists still. The Moslem 
religion is not serious; its results are 
morally loose and greatly uncivil. But 
converts are hard to gain, though this 
Methodist Mission with its six posts in 
North Africa, from Oran to Tunis, has 
done marvelous work in this respect. 


3 Constantine, Algeria 
Since my last letter to you our team 
has quite thoroughly combed the Djur- 
jura Range of mountains where the vil- 
lages of the ancient tribes of the Berber 
people, the Kabyles are found. This area 
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Huts in Kabylia. 


of North Africa is known as Kabylia. 
The culture of the people is static; the 
same customs hold that commanded life 
here over two thousand years ago. It was 
here we visited and worked for two 
weeks before coming to this beautiful 
little city of Constantine which reeks in 
Roman and Christian history and tells 
the stories of Augustine. 

We left sea level in Algiers on Thursday 
about noon and we arrived at Fort Na- 
tional about five in the afternoon. The 
French are extremely proud of their feats 
in this section of Kabylia; at one point 
along the well-paved road winding up the 
3,000-foot height they have erected a 
monument merely to the completion of 
the road, nineteen kilometers in nineteen 
days. I'wo missionaries made the bus trip 
with us to the fort. When we debarked 
at our lofty destination we found our- 
selves without benefit of donkey. As we 
each grabbed our luggage we were a rare 
sight of unending joy to the natives who 
not only stared without inhibition but 
satisfied their urges further by touching 
our bags and parts of our clothing. Later 
as we sat at supper with the resident mis- 
sionaries, Mr. and Mrs. E. Hoyt Smith, 
and those who had accompanied us, Miss 
Mary Lawson and Mr. Willy Heggoy, we 
heard the cannon shot of the Ramadon 
signaling the daily halt to the month- 
long fast. At this moment the natives 
who have cigarettes immediately light 
them; usually the tables are set and ready 
to go just when the shot is heard. They 
then eat and revel until they are dead 
tired and drop off to sleep. A different 
attitude and release could almost im- 
mediately be sensed among the natives as 
their peculiar candies and cakes began to 
appear on sale on the streets and nearly 
every home began to smell of their beloved 
dish, couscous. Cafes were full at any 
time with people sipping their Arab coffee, 
incomparably strong, to which is added a 
few drops of orange blossom juice. Islam 
forbids the drinking of spiritous liquors, 
and these feasts compared to those in 
Western countries are indeed very calm 
and much more to be desired by our own 
nondrinkers. The French “conquerors” 
with their habits in liqueurs make a strik- 
ing contrast to their subjects. What 
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makes the strongest contrast and the 
most pitiful sight is an American accus- 
tomed by repute to neither custom, get- 
ting drunk. 

At the mission station at Fort Na- 
tional, a station that has been set up for 
about forty years, we planned a youth 
camp, the annual youth camp of the 
North African Conference of the church. 
On Saturday evening the camp began 
with a personnel of forty, ten on the staff 
and about thirty Kabyles and Arabs. I 
had been asked to preach the camp ser- 
mon for the opening Sunday; so I got 
out one of the two short talks I had 
managed to translate with the aid of a 
French friend on the ship on the way 
over. For the first time really we got to 
see the beauties of the hills of Kabylia. 
The brown and green hues blend mag- 
nificently. But it is pitiful to read the 
report of the government that those 
hilly gardens produce only enough food 
supply for two months of the year. One 
of the greatest difficulties in this job is 
that each tribe has its own peculiar and 
essential idioms. Not too long ago there 
was a tribal war when one village had to 
succumb both in language and in religion 
to a Marabout village. These Marabouts 
today are sort of “blessed men” of the 
Moslem faith, descendants from the war- 
riors of Morocco and Spain of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. They may demand 
a two-weeks’ food supply for merely 
saying a blessing over a follower. On our 
four hikes during the week of the camp 
we got to examine fairly closely the life 
of the people. The men stay out all day 
while the women tend the domestic work. 
It is the women who go for kilometers to 
fetch water, carrying thirty to sixty 
pounds on their backs. I have a picture 
of a sign on a path leading to a spring; 
it says “Forbidden to: men.” It was a 
woman we saw with two fully packed 
suitcases strapped to her back while three 
men accompanied her trying to keep cool. 
Marriage is strictly a deal with the na- 
tives; a woman is “bought” for a wife 
through the rigorous dowery system, and 
she keeps her individuality throughout 
except that she legally belongs to the man 
who paid for her. She must work for him 
and do all he says, but he cannot touch 
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Youth campers on a hike. 


her without her permission. She puts her 
meager money into rich-looking clothes 
she has dyed herself from roots, and into 
jewelry she hangs on her body. In Kaby- 
lia the women do not veil as they do 
among the Arabs. But once when a friend 
took a picture of a bride-to-be, the 
bridegroom called that evening demand- 
ing the film. The truth of the matter was 
that he really had never seen the woman 
he was to marry. Men cannot visit in the 
homes, so Margaret Briggs and Ruth Tay- 
lor of our team visited in the filthy ‘homes 
where ninety per cent of the people are 
diseased. In the native quarters and in 
these villages that are so crowded that 
they look like little spots on the hills, 
there are said to be thirty-nine distinct 
smells and nine distinct stinks. In the 
Casbah the children are a bit cleaner since 
the war, one single good result of war 
we have seen, but all of the population 
needs modern methods of living, sanitary 
facilities, and in those mountains the 
newer ways of agriculture. This stagnant 
culture needs men of vision to bring it 
incentive to progressive life. 

On August second, the girls of our 
team went to Il Matten, a mission sta- 
tion comprising a school and medical 
dispensary. John Huebner and I went 
further into the mountains to a place 
called Tala Guilef, about 4,800 feet above 
sea level where we stayed four days. The 
camp of the colonie de vacances was in 
its last week, a camp directed by the 
French Reformed Church. One morning 
we were awakened by the tent coming 
down on our heads; that night we slept 
a la belle etoile, strictly in the open. 
Hikes through the forest and up the 
mountain peak near by, 7,500 feet high, 
take a full day but it is certainly worth 
it. When we left Tala Guilef we really 
had no assurance that the next truck 
would be at the appointed place to meet 
us. Luckily it was. We traveled all morn- 
ing in the African sun in open trucks; 
then at noon, we walked for two hours 
in the same heat up the mountain to the 
mission station at Il Matten where we 
met the girls. There could never be a more 
appreciated nor a more welcome arrival 
in my life than that of getting to the top 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE SIXTEEN MEMBERS of the 
Methodist Student Movement who pio- 
neered with work camps in Cuba last 
summer have this to report: Cuba offers a 
unique opportunity for someone to teach 
its people the abundant way of life. The 
need is greatest in the rural areas, where 
little missionary work has been done. 
The rural people are in a sad plight 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. They 
are faced daily with the hard, cold reality 
of poverty and its fellow traveler, ill 
health. In addition they are bound and 
gagged by ignorance and superstition 
and they lack the compulsion of an in- 
spiring religious faith. 

The Americans had a chance to study 
the predominant religion of rural Cuba, 
that of the “spiritists.” It was a simple 
and sincere yet terrible thing to see peo- 
ple trying to drive the evil spirits out of 
an insane person, or listening to the babble 
of a hypnotized person and believing that 
it was a spirit talking through the per- 
son. The campers realized it was foolish 
to tell them they were wrong without 
giving them another faith to turn to. 
They found that in this land of beauty, 
adventure, and warm climate one can 
easily succumb to the doldrums. 

The caravaners spent eight weeks in 
Cuba, one group working at “La Granja” 
(the home farm) on the bank of Nipe 
Bay. The other group with headquarters 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Stroud, missionaries in the Mayari area, 
worked at a children’s clinic, built a 
church for a neighboring community, 
and did other church extension work. 
“La Granja,” officially an agricultural 
and industrial school, is a cooperative 
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The boys of the Cuban work camp helping the people of the Guayabo and Colorado com- 
munities build the Chapel of Good Will. 


founded in response to Cuba’s intense 
need for educating rural people. It seeks 
to teach young people who have no money 
how to find a more abundant life in their 
home communities. Students spend half 
of their time studying elementary sub- 
jects, domestic and agricultural arts, and 
the other half learning by doing. The 
Christian life is stressed as a force to over- 
rule common dishonesty, lack of industry, 
and the general moral and economic 
breakdown which is prevalent among the 
people. The campers made ironing boards 
and iron stands, conducted classes in 
English, helped fill the newly constructed 
silo, built a volleyball court, repaired a 
Ping-pong table, and made a new base- 
ball diamond. They organized a com- 
munity sing, found that many of the 
folk songs in “Sing It Again” were easy 
for the Cubans to sing, and mimeo- 
graphed song sheets for them. They 
made curtains and wastebaskets for the 
dormitories, installed additional plumb- 
ing, helped put the library filing system 
in order. In addition to taking part in the 
regular services held at the school, the 
campers held their own morning devo- 
tions in English and their own church- 
school class on Sundays. On the final 
Sunday night they conducted a candle- 
light service in Spanish. They left feeling 
a deep sense of humility because of their 
better heritage of education and religion, 
but sure that they must share it with 
others who have not had the same good 
fortune. They want to do something more 
in helping the young Cubans earn their 
way and learn how to live the better life 
that is possible for all. There are many 
needs for equipment and materials to 
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finish the buildings and there is always 
the need for spiritual support. 


6 Beng church team pioneered in one of 
the poorest counties on the island 
where the infant mortality rate is 
twenty-six per cent. Working at the 
Churchwell Children’s Clinic, members 
of the team learned that nearly all of 
the children who came to the clini¢ have 
two or three kinds of parasites, some- 
times four, which in many cases result in 
death. Lack of equipment is an obstacle 
to more efficient parasitic analysis. Since 
there was no nurse at the clinic last sum- 
mer, some of the girls put their Red 
Cross training to work. There was no 
full-time doctor either, but doctors of 
Mayari devoted one day each week to the 
clinic work. The nurses aides were happy 
that only three children died while they 
were there, that some progress is being 
made in substitution of medicine for 
> eegeaen and that Cubans are grate- 
ul. 

While the work at the clinic was go- 
ing on, other members of the team were 
constructing a Chapel of Good Will in 
Guayabo community, where each family 
lives on a small plot of land given to them 
by the sugar company. The men work for 
the company three months out of twelve, 
cutting cane. Their contact with the out- 
side world has been little more than their 
dealings with the company and daily trips 
to town to sell a few products from their 
farms, such as eggs or fruit. From the 
beginning the Americans felt the people 
wanted a church. Because of the Catho- 
lic influence, baptism is desired by every- 
one who can obtain it. Accordingly many 
people baptized by Protestants consider 
themselves Protestants though they have 
probably never been inside a Protestant 
church. One of the greatest problems was 
getting materials up to the chapel, and 
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Parasites 


Pioneering with Christianity in rural areas of Cuba 
made caravaners want to share their abundance. 


the campers were pleasantly surprised one 
day to find that men with their bulls had 
plowed out a road for the jeep to travel. 
Later two bridges were built and a bull- 
dozer was secured from the county gov- 
ernment to improve the roads. As the 
work camp ended, the thatch roof was 
being put on the church. A ceremony in 
which the cross was erected was held the 
day before they left. The cross, visible to 
people for miles around, stands back of 
the church surrounded by trenches from 
the Spanish-American war, seeming to 
signify the triumph of good over evil. 
About three hundred people attended the 
inauguration of the rural church in Cuba. 


WENTY-ONE people received di- 

plomas upon completion of twelve 
lessons taught by campers working on 
the literacy campaign. The ‘project of 
teaching the people to read (they used the 
Laubach method) gave the American 
students a chance to visit Cuban people 
in their homes and make a first-hand 
study of rural sociology. One of the 
pupils was a sixteen-year-old girl, one of 
eighteen children, who had never been 
to school. Before the course was over she 
read the fifth chapter of Matthew to her 
mother, and the family received its first 
copy of the New Testament. 

One member of the church group took 
part in the Cuban Methodist work camp 
south of Guaro. Here he taught handi- 
crafts, took youth groups on hikes or 
swimming, and taught some of the peo- 
ple of the community to read and write. 
He saw great hope in the Christian youth 
being trained for the Cuba of tomorrow. 

What did the campers accomplish? One 
member said, “To evaluate fully our 
efforts along the spiritual and mental 
line is impossible. The effect must exist, 
even if it cannot be seen. There must 
have been some reason why that man 
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stopped me and used his bull team to help 
us haul rock to fix the road that day. 
Maybe he caught a spark of the religion 
that drives people to build roads they 
cannot hope to travel. We wonder, too, 
what our neighbor—who has the repu- 
tation of being a very shrewd individual 
—thought when he learned that we 
weren’t receiving a salary for our work. 
He simply could not understand in spite 
of all our efforts to explain. 

“From us the people we have met may 
have caught something of the true broth- 
erhood in Christ that jumps national 
boundaries, color lines, and language bar- 
riers, We were sure that most of them felt 
as we did the true and sincere friendship. 

“From this I am taking away a greater 
sense of man’s responsibility to his fellow 
man to bring the abundant life to all 
those who do not have it, and a firmer 
belief that it is man’s duty as a Christian 
to give what he has to those who have 
less, whether this gift be material, knowl- 
edge, or inspiration. From a first-hand 
view of the life of a missionary we be- 
lieve that it is one of the most thrilling 
of all, and that from trying to give the 
abundant life to others we find it our- 
selves.” 

Members of the Cuban work camps 
were: Miss Margaret Lilly, Georgia, coun- 
selor; Lewis C. Davis, Jr., Gene Hender- 
son, Gwendolyn Jones, Sara Elizabeth 
Jones, Georgia; Hugh Wicker, Florida; 
Warren Lynn Smith, Oklahoma; Bobbie 
Gordon Vest, Illinois, all on the school 
team; and Cecil D. Anderson, Georgia; 
Bette Barnes, Sara Frances McLamore, 
Willard Baker, Jr., Dick Gerber, and 
George P. Roper, Jr., Florida; Charles O. 
Butler, Alabama; and Mary Clark Hart- 
zell, Minnesota, all on the church team. 

(This account of the Cuban Caravan 
has been compiled from the official re- 
port by Irene Long.) 








Above: patients at the Churchwell Children’s 
Clinic in Cuba. 


Below: a work camper teaches a young Cuban 
to read and write. The students used the 
Laubach method. 
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Each Man Stands at the Manger 
| 


the heart, an attitude of the mind, and a 

way of living, it may be experienced by 

anyone, at any time, and in any place. 
Christ is revealed in unexpected ways and by un- 
known people to those who listen for the tinkle 
of Christmas bells as they move among their 
fellow men. 

To some of us Christmas means home with a 
holiday confusion, and church with its eternal mes- 
sage of “Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men.” 
There is the house filled with carefree people who 
excitedly open packages and chatter constantly 
while experiencing the warm joy that comes from 
human fellowship. Reading Luke’s account of this 
anniversary and Van Dyke’s The Other Wise 
Man for many is as much a part of Christmas as 
is the tree. There are candlelight services with 
robed processional choirs, faces outlined in the 
candle glow, the faraway look in eyes straining to 
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and decides what he willl ' 


catch a vision of the Christ child in the improvised 
manger. There are children whose laughter knows 
no bounds when the figure in the red suit comes 
dashing into the room with a bulging sack and calls 
them all by name. 

For some Christmas is not so carefree. Worried 
and anxious over the day’s needs, parents scrape 
together a few coins to buy their children a neces- 
sary article—occasionally a toy. Here, sometimes, 
come used clothing, baskets of food from welfare 
organizations. Here come gifts from societies and 
individuals who, once a year, pause long enough to 
think of someone else, forgetting the acute needs 
on the other three hundred and sixty-four days of 
the year. Sometimes the words of a hymn drift 
down from the church telling them something 
about the Christ child. Or carolers tell them to be 
joyous. And this is the sum of the Christmas mes- 
sage for many. 


E choke the Christ with fruitcake, drown him 

in gin, blind him with colored lights, bury 
him under a pile of fancy-wrapped packages, crush 
him in the mad rush to an “After-Christmas Sale,” 
and trample him in our sensual celebrations. What 
could we see in the tableau of that Holy Family? 
The pinched faces, dwarfed bodies of hungry, 
frightened children reflected in the manger babe; 
the tired, drooping shoulders of weary men and 
women searching for a way of life in the figures 
of Joseph and Mary; the anxiety of mankind over 
making a living, providing for his family, in the 
humble shepherds. | 

Someone overheard a bus passenger say, “You 
know, I like Sol; he’s a good Jew.” “Yes,” chimed 
his seat mate, “I do, too, and I just don’t like to 
hear anyone belittle him, or say anything unkind 
about him.” Just a couple of men commenting 
when the Jewish merchant from their town left 
the bus to catch a train for New York. 

“You know, she put her little arms around the 
Negro girl’s neck and hugged her,” related the 
buyer of an exclusive shop. Her sixteen-month-old 
niece had toddled up to the Negro maid with her 
baby arms outstretched, waiting to be picked up 
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ent Bethlehem 


will with the gift from God. 


ajguddled, but the maid did not respond until 
tint said, “Go on, pick her up if you want to.” 

») will the races of the world reach out their 
a in friendship to each other and see in all the 
im of Christ? Our hearts are as tiny as atoms 
wa it comes to including the whole human 
fay in our world of relationships. 

Korean student who experienced for the first 
tan interracial, interdenominational confer- 
ade a profound discovery which she shared 
halting English, “I find we are much more 
me than different.” Her spirit was akin to 
ultured woman, member of a prominent 
, who dared defy the traditions of her state 
onsoring a leadership school for a minority 
She chuckled at the world friendship dinner 
hispered, “Some of my friends would be 
hed if they knew I wore their costume to a 
attended by other races.” Her belief in the 
ngs of brotherhood found an active expres- 
n an experience that was creating untold 
ill and relieving many racial tensions. 

Pp hears more than a human voice when the 
rated victim of cancer requests that instead 
nding flowers to her funeral friends do- 
nighe money to the Cancer Control Society that 
mch might be aided, and that her material 
m@sions be sent to Church World Service. She 
Mmpired and cheered all who came to call that 
tieft feeling that death was a minor incident, 
0 one with faith in God, who had tried to live 
e spirit and teaching of Christ, eternity was 
ious experience and there should be rejoicing 
d of weeping. 
h, I always have a tree; it gives me the illu- 
bf ‘peace on earth, good will to men,’” re- 
d the old professor to the quizzical expres- 
siof Dudley, the angel in the movie, The 
Bae p's Wife, when he saw the little tree with 
it™@hite angel suspended on the top branch. 
ph we have often considered it simply an 
ifn, there has been a force powerful enough 
t@ep men from firing the mighty guns in some 
tltrs of war while they have strained their ears 
tach the whimper of the Babe of Bethlehem. 
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‘— must be a rediscovery of the man whose 
birthday has almost become a sacrilege in our 
hate-filled world, which weighs people and nations 
by dollars and power. A person is of supreme 
worth and is to be judged on his individual merits; 
the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; 
man cannot live without God; the wages of sin is 
death. There is a force stronger than split atoms, 
swifter than rocket planes, more powerful than 
deadly germs; the spirit that loves an enemy, goes 
a second mile, is a good samaritan, travels to the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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ACTION ON ATOMS 


jective consideration of atomic energy as 
a permanent and important part of our 
life and not merely an appeal to fear,” 
and that such a program can more suc- 
cessfully be carried out through the exist- 
ing agencies for education and informa- 
tion. On this basis the committee has 
built a program which is aimed at all ages, 
not only in elementary and ‘secondary 
schools, but in adult groups, both in and 
outside colleges, and for “all ranges in 
time, short, medium, and long.” 

This sounds like an ambitious program 
—and it is—but the committee has al- 
ready demonstrated that it is realistic and 
possible. Without resort to spectacular or 
sensational devices the committee has 
broken down the job into manageable sec- 
tions and proceeded to survey the needs 
and the available materials for each. It is 
planned as a rounded program, with 
groups concerned with elementary, sec- 
ondary, and general college education, 
with attention to teacher training in col- 
leges and on-the-job training for teachers, 
and with adult education. 

Finally, to my mind most importantly, 
the committee looks forward to an ever- 
widening program of activity to stimu- 
late the flow of information in the regu- 
lar channels of public communications 
such as the press and the radio. 

The U. S. Office of Education has set 
up an Interdivisional Committee on the 
Educational Implications of Atomic Edu- 
cation. This committee, in addition to 
undertaking specific projects, will make 
recommendations whenever appropriate 
on techniques for introducing atomic edu- 
cation into the schools of the nation. 
Specifically, it is now preparing a sixteen- 
page supplement to its January issue of 
School Life on atomic energy. A January 
issue of Higher Education will also be de- 
voted to education on atomic energy. 

These are examples. They do not by any 
means exhaust the list of educational en- 
terprises under way in this field. 


HERE is a great deal of activity. 

But how does educational work relate 
the major issue which faces you and me as 
individuals and all of us as a nation? Is it 
really important for today or for tomor- 
row? 

The answer to this question seems 
clear. 

First of all it indicates that the Ameri- 
can people reject the notion that atomic 
energy is none of their business. It means 
that the American people reject the no- 
tion that the whole of atomic energy is 
a military secret which can be locked in 
a safe when it is not in use. The American 
people are refuting the argument that 
atomic energy is too complex and too 
technical for ordinary citizens to grapple 
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with, is remote from daily life and of 
concern only to scientists. 

We in this country are engaged upon a 
program to create an atomic energy en- 
terprise so large, so well staffed and man- 
aged, aided by such great industries and 
great universities, that the United States 
of America will not only continue to 
lead but will establish unquestioned and 
unchallenged superiority. We mean su- 
periority in all aspects of this field, not 
only in weapons but in basic science, agri- 
culture, industry, power, nutrition and 
in all the other fields which this new field 
of knowledge touches. This is indeed the 
largest single undertaking of this char- 
acter in the history of the world. I say 
“large’”—there are some 70,000 people di- 
rectly engaged. Most of these people are 
the employees of industrial or university 
contractors for the Commission as well as 
Commission staff. There are hundreds of 
thousands of people indirectly engaged. 

Geographically, this undertaking goes 
on in almost all the States of the Union 
and all over the world, from the heart of 
the Congo in Africa to Eniwetok in the 
Marshall Islands of the Pacific, some eight 
thousand miles from where we are meet- 
ing today. 

A great variety of activities is under 
way: a world-wide search for ore; inten- 
sive design of weapons; a probe into the 
mystery of the atomic nucleus; advanced 
studies in metallurgy; exploration of plant 
growth and plant food. All kinds of com- 
modities are involved from the most deli- 
cate instruments to huge concrete struc- 
tures and miles of tubing; all kinds of 
elements from argon to xenon; all kinds 
of problems from strikes to South Sea 
islanders to spies. 

Here in the Midwest is located a major 
atomic center of the world, the Commis- 
sion’s Argonne Laboratory, in the Chicago 
area. Here is the center of the program 
for the study and development of reactors 
which will some day produce useful 
atomic power. 

Argonne is also a great educational 
center. Some thirty colleges, universities, 
and institutions have joined together in 
the management of the laboratory in order 
to provide the widest possible use of its 
unusual and expensive facilities. 

Education is not a matter of merely 
imparting facts, of transmitting accumu- 
lated information from one generation to 
another. It is the human, the ethical and 
moral significance of those facts with 
which education surely should be basically 
concerned. To give meaning to knowl- 
edge—this is the high function of the 
teacher. 


i the field of atomic energy knowledge 
has reached a new high importance. It 


calls for the very highest order of teaching 
to give meaning to, to bring an under- 
standing of, this new force in terms of 
values and ideals. Involved, not in the 
atom itself, but in what we do with it 
and how we do it, are basic threads of our 
way of life. In these terms the role of the 
teacher has become greater than perhaps 
ever before. 

Daily each of us translates the mean- 
ing we discern in the world about us into 
a hundred little actions or decisions. It is 
in our thinking about the big questions 
that we learn the function of knowledge, 
that enables us to “know what we are 
doing,” to think and act purposefully. 
But it is especially to the teacher that we 
look to instill the habit of relating, the 
awareness of the inescapable obligation to 
choose, and the desire to make choices 
knowingly and with thought to the conse- 
quences. 

In the case of atomic energy itself two 
great facts emerge as the basis of public 
policy and hence of educational policy. 

First: Atomic energy belongs to you. 

You paid for it. You are paying for it. 
Three billion dollars worth. Every build- 
ing belongs to you. The people who are 
working in them are working for you. 
You are the owners, you have the ultimate 
responsibility for determining what is 
done with this enterprise. 

Second: Not only is it yours but no- 
body can take it out of your life. Like the 
sun or the tides or the law of gravity, it is 
there and it affects you. The discovery of 
the release of nuclear energy is so impor- 
tant, so fundamental that the country 
will be wary of those who seek to treat 
it as just another weapon, just another 
invention. Here is a process that affects 
everything that we as human beings are 
concerned with: education, health, agri- 
culture, industry, war—and peace. 

Is there then any doubt that we must 
know of a force so central to life? Can 
there be any doubt that we will? 

The American people believe in edu- 
cation, believe in knowledge, believe in 
turning knowledge to the ends of human 
betterment. Here, in atomic energy, is a 
great test of that faith, a great test of our 
capacity for self-education and for self- 
government. 

With a faith in knowledge, with a faith 
in our fellow Americans, with a faith in 
our Creator, we shall, I deeply believe, 
make these new discoveries serve the bet- 
terment of humanity and the Kingdom of 
God. 


(This article is taken from a speech by 
Dr. Lilienthal, chairman of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, before 
the Annual Convention of the Iowa State 
Education Association in November. ) 
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Microscope and Telescope 





is the double function of the true prophet says a 


biblical scholar discussing Amos. 


CHARLES F. KRAFT 








SUPPOSE THAT ON New Year’s 
Day this year from the steps of a Wash- 
ington national cathedral there is suddenly 
heard an unknown but stentorian “voice 
of authority” proclaiming the imminent 
final collapse—one by one—of the Rus- 
sian satellite nations in Europe, of all op- 
position to the United States in Central 
and South America, of every opposing 
force in the Far East. What a hearing that 
voice would command! Suppose, further, 
that the speaker does not stop there, but 
at once goes on to shock his breathlessly 
attentive audience with the announcement 
that American military might will in- 
evitably collapse in World War III. Why? 
Because of the economic exploitation of 
these post-war “boom” days and the re- 
ligious corruption going on in that very 
cathedral and in churches all over the 
country. 

Hastily summoned before the Un- 
American Activities Committee the 
“voice” is discovered to be an alien from 
a desert region of Mexico. Charged by the 
leading priest of the cathedral with being 
a paid member of a subversive foreign 
group, the “voice” denies such accusation 
and declares himself merely a simple rural 
herdsman and treetrimmer driven from 
his daily occupation by this God-sent 
message. Perhaps it is as this “religious 
fanatic” is led away to deportation—or 
to imprisonment and execution—that he 
delivers his parting warning: So complete 
will be the coming destruction of America 
that the cathedral priest himself will die 
in exile, his sons and daughters be killed, 
and his wife driven to prostitution to keep 
alive! 


| this contemporary American anal- 
ogy to the dramatic appearance of 
Amos upon the stage of human history 
seems overdrawn, read for yourself the 
first and second chapters and the tenth 
to the seventeenth verses of the seventh 
chapter of the book called Amos. Recall 
that after a series of wars with encircling 
countries whose capital cities were Damas- 
cus, Gaza, Tyre, mid-eighth-century B.c. 
Israel was enjoying post-war peace and 
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“boom” prosperity. With what joy the 
Israelites must have welcomed news of 
the coming destruction of their recent 
enemies whose chief characteristic was 
“man’s inhumanity to man”! With what 
surprised dismay they doubtless heard 
their own social and religious sins de- 
nounced! It was literally on an annual 
festival day within the sanctuary courts 
of the very religious center of the nation 
that Amos delivered his startling message 
(according to Julian Morgenstern’s Amos 
Studies). As revolutionary as Jesus’ cleans- 
ing of the temple was this centuries- 
earlier challenge to Jeroboam and Ama- 
ziah, the political and religious heads of 
confident ‘God’s-chosen-nation” Israel. 

Who was this challenger? Why did he 
deny being a “prophet”? Where did he 
get his ideas? Interestingly enough, the 
term “prophet” carried popular miscon- 
ceptions then as well as now. To the 
ancient Israelite priest a prophet was an 
emotionally unstable ‘‘seer,” a member 
of a roving band of religious enthusiasts 
who go into musically induced trance 
states to determine (always for a fee) 
where lost articles are to be found or 
what will happen tomorrow. To many 
moderns a prophet is a “‘predicter” of the 
far-off future of men and nations. 

The real prophet, however, is the 
mouthpiece of God, the revealer of his 
divine purpose in the world (Amos 3:- 
7-8). Was it while quietly tending his 
flock on the hills near Tekoa that Amos 
many times found himself meditating 
upon the state of his world? With God- 
inspired insight he came to the conclusion 
that nothing but destruction could lie 
ahead. In vivid succession he saw, as it 
were, a locust plague and a fire so dev- 
astating as even to sweep across plowed 
land (7:1-6). His civilization was as 
ephemeral as a basket of summer fruit 
(8:1-2). Indeed, there was the Lord hold- 
ing a plumb line against the crooked wall 
that was Israel and finally shattering the 
very sanctuary itself (7:7-9; 9:1). 

Why this complete destruction? Simply 
because, just as surely as cause inevitably 
brings effect (3:3-6), so the moral and 


religious rot at the heart of his society 
must bring the decay of chaos. Of course, 
Amos does predict; he predicts the end of 
the nation Israel, but he does so because 
his penetrating mind sees that no society 
built upon such insecure foundations can 
stand (5:1-2). Like other and later 
prophets he “has a telescope upon the 
future because he has a microscope upon 
the present.” 

And what does Amos’ microscope reveal 
about the structure of his world? “A cry 
for justice” his book has been called (the 
title of a good interpretation of Amos by 
J. E. MacFadyen). More than that, it is 
evidence that when the religiously ana- 
lytical eye of a God-inspired prophet is 
focused upon his age, popular notions in 
every area of life must be reversed. 


| gee material prosperity is but 
a delusion. It is not prosperity at all. 
It is rather a thin facade hiding the real 
misery and ruin of a people whose grasp- 
ing, dishonest lords of commerce con- 
demn a man to slavery for the price of no 
more than a pair of sandals (2:6; 8:4-6). 
Well-fed luxury-loving aristocracy revel 
in drunken parties when they should be 
“heartsick” over the underlying ruin of 
their country (4:1-3; 6:1-8). A civili- 
zation gone crazy in the scramble for 
money and goods must achieve a new 
sense of values, or reap ruin. Does this 
present a picture of present-day inflation- 
mad America? 

Was Amos’ society secularly irreli- 
gious? By no means. Tithes and offerings 
were pouring into the treasuries of the 
religious organization. But such, declares 
Amos in his most biting words (4:4-5), 
is not worship; it is actually sin! God 
literally despises the offerings daily 
brought by “pious” lip-servers; he loathes 
the hymns the congregations sing. Away 
with all that! What God demands is, 
“Let justice roll down like waters, and 
rightepusness like a perennial stream” 
(5:21-24). A new sense of proportion in 
religion, a new realization of what really 
constitutes religious living, is imperative 
for survival. Wherein does this apply to 
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PROPHET AND PRIEST 


the church to which you belong, or to 
you as one of its members? 


HE root of the matter is this: Amos’ 
conception of God and that of the 
leaders of religion and society of his 
day were poles apart. To them their deity 
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BEN-ZION 


was a kind of dependent puppet con- 
veniently pulled by the strings of mul- 
tiplied acts of sacrifice t¢ grant human 
desires. To Amos he was a God of right- 
eousness who may be gracious only to 
those who “hate evil, and love good, and 
establish justice at the gate” (5:15). In 





popular opinion Israel’s God had chosen 
the nation as his own and was benevo- 
lencly blessing his people with prosperity; 
soon would dawn “the Day of the Lord,” 
a day of victorious armies and perpetual 
agricultural abundance. It was Amos’ 
judgment that their God’s past favors 
and his close familiarity with Israel meant 
severity of punishment culminating in a 
black “Day of the Lord,” a day of ir- 
revocable judgment upon evil (2:9-10; 
3:1-2; 5:18-20; 8:9-14). 

The prevailing opinion was that Israel’s 
God was a national deity like Chemosh 
of the Moabites; hence he could survive 
only as his people prospered. Amos pic- 
tured God as being above nation, punish- 
ing even non-Israelite peoples who ac- 
knowledged him not, and even capable of 
annihilating his own people with no loss 
of his prestige or power (1:3-2:3; 9:7-8). 
Indeed Amos’ God was the God of history 
using even a foreign nation to punish 
his own people (6:14), a God whose 
pursuing justice is inescapable anywhere 
in the heavens above or in the earth be- 
neath (9:1-4). Such new ideas were 
utterly unheard of before, and the world 
has never since been able to shake itself 
free from them. 

It was two years before the earthquake 
when that rude Judean herdsman mounted 
his “soap box” in the Bethel sanctuary 
courts and made his famous speech. Per- 
haps little did he realize what earth- 
shaking words he was shouting. No one 
today knows a thing about what earth 
tremor is mentioned in the introduction 
to Amos’ book (1:1), but just as surely 
no one who is at all conscious of the 
progress of the life of man in the western 
world can ever get away from the world- 
splitting ideas of this revolutionary. With 
his life and message began a line of 
prophetic individuals culminating in Jesus 
of Nazareth. With his book, possibly the 
collection of nameless devoted disciples, 
began the writing of the first complete 
document to be found in the “Book of 
Books.” 


[Note: This article is meant simply as 
an appetite-whetting taste of the treasure 
to be found in the biblical Book of Amos. 
Read Amos for yourself in such a modern- 
speech translation as that in the Smith- 
Goodspeed Complete Bible: An American 
Translation (University of Chicago 
Press). Aside from the books of Morgen- 
stern and MacFayden mentioned in the 
article we suggest for interpretation 
Rolland E. Wolfe’s Meet Amos and Hosea 
and such general books on the prophets 
as J. M. P. Smith and W. A. Irwin’s 
The Prophets and Their Times, John 
Paterson’s The Goodly Fellowship of the 
Prophets, J. Philip Hyatt’s Prophetic 
Religion, and Gordon P. Baker’s The 
Witness of the Prophets.) 
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Man With Man Into a Future 





will be possible if students will concern themselves 
about some form of world organization. 


AL RITCHIE 





I AM YOUNG, not especially talented; 
nor do I apply myself to my work or to 
my college classes. Most of my genera- 
tion cares little about the state of things 
and very few look ahead to the future 
to plan a life of work, service, and happi- 
ness. Things just don’t seem to be con- 
ducive to making lifelong plans. (Di- 
vorces are high and home owners few). 
Everyone lives from day to day, not 
knowing when the end will come. Living 
costs are high, higher than ever in history, 
and so there isn’t much need to try to 
overcome the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves. Everywhere people are bewil- 
dered and confused; they don’t know 
what to expect. Whole races of people 
are uncertain of their destiny and are 
frustrated by the insecurity which seems 
to be the evidence of the malady which 
covers the earth... . 

What right has man so to disrupt the 
entire span of his existence in the uni- 
verse with a few generations that have 
“already subjected countless human be- 
ings to incredible horror,” and millions 
more. .. . “in their agony by the hope 
that the very intensity of their suffering 
would make a total of suffering so im- 
mense as to compel those who survived to 
find the way to live in peace”? Must gen- 
erations to come be utterly buried in the 
memory of a past which is cloaked in 
hatred and bloodshed, fear and distrust, 
and wholly without love? 

Ought it not be possible for a mother 
to have such hope as this: “Though life 
today is not too different physically from 
the old days I knew, there is something 
vast and powerful alive now that my gen- 
eration little understood. It is a restful- 
ness, a sanctity, a peace of mind that en- 
velopes the universal multitudes as 
completely as the essence of a blooming 
rose. My children will grow strong and 
active with all children everywhere, not 
inhibited by a deadly fear of tomorrow. 
They will learn by discovery things more 
useful and wonderful than I can express, 
and they will discover in people the true 
fortune of life that comes by understand- 
ing the will of God in every creature’s 
existence. Once, man against man—now, 
man with man into the inevitable great- 
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ness of the future no fragile mind can 
encompass.” 

World government—which could make 
such a condition as this possible in the 
world—is everybody’s business. It remains 
now to establish in the intellect of man, 
and within his scope of accomplishment, 
the circumstances in a society that will 
bring out of each individual the inherent 
gifts which are particularly his. 

From a very practical standpoint 
(viewed in the light of the factors of 
historical development), it is a matter of 
establishing by political action an institu- 
tion political in nature, universal in scope, 
and with service as its purpose. Nothing 
less than a world government could serve 
these historical necessities. 


UR first need is for each individual, 

old or young, to sense the reality 
of a world consciousness so that a moral 
fabric of the world capable of sustaining 
a world constitution can be woven. This 
fabric will be complete only when each 
one of us studies and lives for One World, 
relating ourselves to the mass of existence 
as “fellow and friend.” 

The possibilities of further active par- 
ticipation by one person in the develop- 
ment of a world institution seem to be 
almost negligible. We can all read and 
pass our knowledge on to others; we can 
go still further, we can join an active or- 
ganization, we can sponsor projects that 
will aid in overcoming the difficulties of 
political action, and we can influence our 
congressmen and our political leaders by 
writing them our conscientious beliefs 
regarding the legislative action pertaining 
to the establishment of a world govern- 
ment. These are just a few basic positive 
steps in a student’s program toward world 
government. 

As a student I realize that the activities 
of campus life leave very little time for 
extra reading, but somehow when once 
you read Survival or Suicide by Harry H. 
Moore, time will seem to be more valuable 
to you than it ever did before. This book 
gives an analysis of the problem of polit- 
ical action now, along with the diagnosis 
of the threat of war and its alternatives. 
Emery Reves’ Anatomy of Peace presents 


the sound reasoning based on political his- 
tory that world government is the only 
real answer to man’s dilemma. One other 
book which should be read by everyone is 
Being an American by William O. 
Douglas. 

The progress of the movement for 
world government is served well by two 
periodicals which are available in most 
libraries: Common Cause reports the ac- 
tivity of the “Committee to Frame a 
World Constitution” under the direction 
of Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago; World Govern- 
ment News, a New York publication, 
gives good coverage of the international 
conferences and legislation in Congress, 
and reports local activities of organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

A positive program toward world gov- 
ernment can be successful only in so far 
as each individual is well informed. 


EXT on the list of basic impera- 

tives is the necessity to join an 
organization which represents your be- 
liefs and is striving to attain them. There 
are numerous systems advocated for the 
establishment of world government, too 
many to discuss here, but five such groups 
that are national in scope should be in- 
vestigated. Information regarding any of 
these organizations may be had by writing 
to their headquarters. These five include: 


The American Association for the United Nations, 
Inc. 

45 E. 65th St., New York 21, New York 

Clark M. Eichelberger, Director 


United World Federalists, Inc. 
31 E. 74th St., New York 21, New York 
Cord Meyer, Jr., President 


Citizens Committee for United Nations Reform, 
Inc. 
16A E. 62nd St., New York 21, New York. 


World Republic 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Rempfer L. Whitehouse, National Chairman 


Committee to Frame a World Constitution 
22 E. 60th St., New York 19, New York 
Mrs. Wales Latham, Chairman 


What, then, can we do on the campus 
to sponsor projects that will help weave 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Ecumenical Hymn 


Eternal God Whose Searching Eye 
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Sung at the Amsterdam Conference of the World Council of Churches in September, 
the Ecumenical Hymn by Edwin McNeill Poteat is published here in its revised form. 
It first appeared in Christendom in 1945 and has since been used at a number of World Coun- 


cil meetings and religious conferences. 
Student Movement last summer. 
After advancing the idea that the 


It was sung at leadership conferences of the Methodist 


writing and composing of words and music for the 


present day would be greatly accelerated and improved if a responsible journal would agree 
to publish—once a month—a hymn by a modern composer, Dr. Poteat was asked to write 


an ecumenical hymn for publication 
had composed some years before. 


in Christendom. He wrote new words for a tune he 


Dr. Poteat gave up the presidency of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School recently because 
of illness and is now living in Raleigh, N. C. A former missionary to China, he is author of 
a number of hymns, anthems, and books. One of his poems appeared in the November, 1943 
motive. Dr. Poteat was associate professor of philosophy and ethics ac the University of 
- Shanghai, 1926-29, and was Lyman Beecher lecturer on preaching at Yale in 1940. 
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Inasmuch as Unto the Least of These 


The Mennonites who represent about one-tenth of one 
per cent of America are sending approximately fifty 
per cent of the relief goods of private agencies to Germany. 


JOHN HOWARD YODER 








TO BEGIN WITH its philosophy is 
scarcely an adequate approach to un- 
derstanding Christian philanthropy. Kind- 
ness, especially to the degree that its 
practice is prevalent among whole 
groups of people, is rather emotional than 
rational in its genesis; springs rather from 
a Christian attitude of conscience than 
from an explicitly reasoned set of ethi- 
cal premises. 

Such a phenomenon has been the re- 
lief activity of America’s Mennonites. In 
every phase of its history, from famine 
relief in Russia during the twenties, to 
Civilian Public Service during World 
War II, the work of the Mennonite 
Central Committee has been a series of 
immediate responses to obvious but 
largely unforeseen needs. Yet there kes 
behind its achievements a unity of pur- 
pose whose appearance is anything but 
haphazard; and it is that purpose, seldom 
stated, yet ceaselessly applied, that gives 
significance to the feeding of a few mil- 
lion hungry Europeans, or to hookworm 
eradication in the southern United States, 
or to refugee settlement in Paraguay. 

The old word for it is Gospel; and we 
have found no better explanation of our 
purpose than to call it evangelism. If 
such terminology should sound archaic, 
we are not surprised, for we count our- 
selves among the unashamed orthodox. 
In the fruits of the last century of un- 
trammeled religious thought, we find no 
more adequate ethical ultimate than the 
will of a sovereign God, no better ex- 
pression for what is wrong with the world 
than sin, and no more effective remedy 
than the love of God in Christ Jesus. 
That the traditional Christian doctrines 
exhaust the meaning of the metaphysical 
realities involved, or that they have been 
adequately related to contemporary needs, 
we have not the shallow boldness to 
claim, yet such qualifications cannot 
destroy their ultimate validity. 

That it has been possible to hold such a 
conservative doctrinal position without 
descending to ranting fundamentalism, 
and conversely, to minister to the world’s 
physical needs without evaporating into 
the social sweetness-and-light of liberal- 
ism, is due to a religious-ethical syn- 
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thesis that is ours through the providence 
of inheritance. Accident assigned to us 
as ancestors, by blood and by spirit, the 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. 
Far before their time, they pioneered in 
communal living, missions, separation of 
church and state, pacifism; in fact, they 
were so radically consistent about de- 
riving their ethics from the New Testa- 
ment that thousands of them died at the 
hands of Protestants and Catholics alike. 


HE central emphasis which the Ana- 
baptists derived from their fresh 
study of the New Testament can best 
be understood in contrast to the in- 
complete Christianities which then en- 
joyed the support of government. While 
Luther was defining salvation as an 
experience of grace apart from works, 
Rome, as the reception of grace through 
works, and Calvin, as the irresistible elec- 
tion of God, the Anabaptists refused to 
separate vocation, belief, and behavior as 
disparate elements, and thus needed no 
system to re-relate them. Salvation was 
simply the total life process of the Chris- 
tian in God, of which conversion is only 
the beginning. Christian behavior is then 
neither adiaphoron nor prerequisite to 
grace, but simply the way a forgiven 
Christian acts; and he can make no 
compromise with the will of the state or 
with his own economic well-being with- 
out denying his very definition of Chris- 
tianity. They called it wandel—“disciple- 
ship”; inseparable belief, obedience unto 
death, and proclamation; both oppor- 
tunity and obligation; the response to 
God’s invitation and command to par- 
ticipate in his saving will for the world, 
and in that process to be saved oneself. 
The persecution involved in their revo- 
lutionary behavior was no surprise to 
them, for isolation and suffering must 
normally fall the lot of those whose 
beliefs give them cause to be different. As 
necessarily involved in separation, even 
suffering becomes a part of the evangel 
we proclaim; for our willingness to pay 
its price is the only final proof that we 
ourselves accept the message we propa- 
gate. “For even hereunto were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for us, leav- 


ing us an example, that ye should follow 
his steps.” 

Such concepts are no longer new. 
We’ve heard this before, but it was as 
startling then when applied as it would 
be now. That its familiarity in contem- 
porary thinking is not casually derived 
from the Anabaptist example is due partly 
to consistent misrepresentation by state- 
church historians who couldn’r tolerate 
disagreement with the human clarity of 
their legislated creed, partly to persecu- 
tion which drove its survivors into the 
isolated upland valleys of Switzerland, 
partly to the desire for survival which let 
them be driven, and partly to the pietism 
which came as a friend and induced the 
radicals to exchange their birthright of 
life for a mess of cozy “experience.” 


ig is this radically complete view of 
the meaning of the Gospel in life, 
the rediscovery of which forms the ground 
and the guide of contemporary relief 
activity. If the Christian cannot sepa- 
rate belief and life, then he can preserve 
neither without the other. We make man 
no more than livestock if we attempt to 
feed only his body, and we inexcusably 
limit the meaning of the love of God if 
we proclaim that he will forgive without 
demonstrating that he also provides. 
The proclamation of such a unitive 
evangel by means of material relief raises 
unique problems, for that method of dis- 
tribution which most efficiently dispenses 
the goods themselves is not necessarily 
most effective in demonstrating that the 
label, “In the Name of Christ,” which 
appears on every item is a significant part 
of the gift. The suit we give a man 
must be “a suit with a plus,” and if in 
dealing with large numbers of both suits 
and people we come to think of them 
as digits, then our zeal for service will 
have defeated its own purpose. The es- 
sential task involved in Christian relief 
is thus the solution of a problem of 
spiritual logistics; and if the Mennonite 
Central Committee has achieved any- 
thing in the face of the world’s need, it 
is not shown by statistics about meals 
distributed or giving per capita, but by 
(Continued on the next page) 
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of the hiil and finding refuge from the 
heat, and meeting Methodists in that land 
of Moslems. 

In the evening, Dr. Elmer Douglas 
met us, and the five of us walked the three 
miles to catch the train to Constantine. 
Half the night we rode in the vestibule 
of a very crowded third-class coach, get- 
ting up from our suitcases each time 
anyone wanted off. 

The Church has three mission stations 
in Constantine: the Home for Girls, the 
Home for Boys and the station which 
includes a school and a dispensary in the 
native quarter of the city, in addition to 
the very handsome church building in the 
student area of the city. The main em- 
phasis of this extensive program is on 
the education of children to the Chris- 
tian life. This way the good news spreads 
slowly but surely. The children leave the 
mission to marry into Christian homes 
or, as is now prevalent, to seek a good 
education in the colleges of France and 
America. But at the same time they have 
a nostalgia of the healthiest sort, a love 
for their people and a desire to raise their 
standard of living toward the life they 
have learned to admire. 

We left Constantine by night train for 
Algiers to go to the opposite end of 


INASMUCH AS UNTO THE LEAST 


the testimony of the recipients that the 
gift was to them an evangelistic demon- 
stration of the provident love of God. 

Although thus inseparable from the 
whole body of historic Mennonite faith, 
our philosophy of relief is of course 
especially related to our position as paci- 
fist, for there would be little point in 
refusing to kill our enemies if we were 
willing to let them starve. We should 
have scant excuse to refuse the wartime 
service demanded by our society, were not 
that refusal balanced with a voluntary 
peace-making contribution to reafirm 
the good faith of our conscientious ob- 
jection. This conviction that undoing 
the effects of war is indivisible from un- 
willingness to cause them is nowhere 
more practically exemplified than in the 
fact that the three “historic peace 
churches” support the relief organiza- 
tions most active in serving the needy 
without regard to race os religion or 
politics. 


A= what do we expect to achieve? 
Nothing earth-shaking; _ perhaps 
nothing even noticeable in history. A 
quarter-million Mennonites would be 
stupid to expect their puny millions of 
dollars even to begin to banish from 
Europe the face of hunger. Yet to be 
dismayed by the appearance of futility 
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Algeria, Oran. During the night I kept 
getting tangled up with an Arab’s 
“burous,” the long robe effect they all 
wear. There were eight in a compartment; 
the other three were soldiers. We were met 
in Algiers at the station by Missionary 
Aurbakken and his fiance to have our 
coffee and bread at a nearby restaurant. 
Then started the most memorable train 
ride of my life. From early morning until 
the middle of the afternoon we rode 
through dust, humidity and the blazing 
heat in the most crowded coaches I have 
ever seen. 

Sunday morning Pastor Albricias took 
us for a tour of the Arab and Jewish 
sections of the city. There are about 
100,000 each of the Arabs and Jews and 
another 100,000 Europeans. Noteworthy 
is the fact that all respect each other’s 
ideas. The Jewish sector appeared filthier 
than the Arab; but none yet beats the 
Casbah in Algiers. As we traveled from 
east to west in Barbary we noticed 
the differences in temperaments. It is 
often said, “Tunisia is like a woman, 
Algeria a man, and Morocco a lion.” The 
same pattern holds in Algeria on a smaller 
scale. On the tour of the city Margaret 
took a photo of an Arab and his donkey. 
She was confronted by an. angry young 


would be to repudiate our entire pur- 
pose. For our work was not undertaken 
in any anticipation. of success. We refuse 
to fight, yet with no expectation of stop- 
ing war; we preach in the face of the 
indications of history and _ psychology 
that we shall never get much closer to 
having everyone converted; we share our 
goods with no hope of ending economic 
centralization; and so we must feed the 
hungry regardless of whether we have 
grounds to expect that they will be 
filled. 

The common reaction to such an at- 
titude is quite understandable, for the 
common reactor is an ex ante pragmatist. 
His assent to the desirability of any action 
hinges upon the desirability of its end, 
and the “practicality,” judged before the 
fact, of the means for attaining it; con- 
sequently, since the obvious purpose of 
feeding the hungry is to get them fed, 
and a few hundfed tons of flour will do 
very little toward that end in all of 
Europe, why try so hard? Our answer is 
that we deny both the competence of 
human reason to judge clearly concern- 
ing ultimate ends, and the validity of 
practicality as an ethical standard, and 
cannot so far repudiate our principles as 
to attempt to prove them from pragmatic 
premises. We are theists with no apology, 
and we find nothing obsolescent about 








Arab who-demanded the film. He grabbed 
her and pinched her finger rather badly. 
Mr. Albricias kept cool and at the word 
of an Arab the young man ceased insist- 
ing. They grow indignant if they think 
they are being mocked. There is also a 
very strong nationalist movement among 
the natives. They are easily irritated by 
the French and by all occidentals. The 
French have been here over 100 years 
without winning the natives. A great 
many second- and third-generation Eu- 
ropeans here feel that their home is truly 
Algeria, not Europe at all. 

It has been a glorious summer and we 
are indebted to the church for three 
months of experiences that led us into 
the lives of people of the countries we 
have visited. In Belgium we tried to look 
and act Belgian, but better, we tried to 
feel Belgian. Here it has not been too 
dificult to look, act and feel as the 
French, but it has been almost beyond our 
human abilities to don the oriental garb, 
customs and attitudes of the Arabs. We 
have felt the steady conflicts of the 
Orient and Occident, here where the true 
world testing ground for the possibilities 
of universal brotherhood and cooperative 
living is found. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


building our ethics upon the revealed will 
of God. Whether we ascertain his will 
aright, we are ever ready to discuss; but 
once having decided that the New Testa- 
ment teaches peace, and relief, and preach- 
ing, we no longer consider ourselves at 
liberty to debate whether to obey, simply 
because the commanded action appears 
unlikely to achieve its apparent (to the 
pragmatist) end. For getting the hungry 
fed, perhaps, is not all that God desires. 
Perhaps the act itself of feeding, or pray- 
ing, or loving, is just as important to him 
as is the full stomach, or the answered 
petition, or the lubricated society. 

When a historian says of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Anabaptist material aid, “They did 
not expect and did not work for any 
permanent alleviation of social ill or evil 
except in so far as people become fol- 
lowers of Jesus,” he simply restates the 
theistic orientation of the Mennonite in- 
terpretation of Christian ethics. Its social 
benefits are not the ground of our moral 
obligation, nor our failures its disproof, 
nor our achievements its vindication. 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us.” “. . . always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord. Now concerning the 
collection . . .” 
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Meager Meals Aren’t Meager 





says a student who discovered with other students that food 
left over can be utilized for helping to feed the hungry. 








THE LETTER READ, “Vienna, 14th 
of Febr., 1948. To the Methodist Student 
Organization, Missouri Methodist Church, 
Columbia, Missouri, USA. Dear friends! 
I must call you ‘dear friends’ because 
only dear and good friends can be so 
kindly to make us such a joy. We have 
received the magnificent gift packet from 
you and we thank you so very much. It 
is wonderful, what you have dispatched. 
The children, a girl with four and a boy 
with nine years, were whole crazy, they 
cried and leaped always. We have so 
much joy with the magnificent shoes. 
Our children did not see such shoes and 
stockings. In the war we received only a 
little clothing, but now, for three years, 
nothing. The boy so wanted crayons for 
school, but I could not buy them, be- 
cause they are not in the shops. Now he is 
so proud of them. 

“God save you all for the good you 
have done for us. I cannot say how 
happy you have made us. 

“Please accept our sincerest thanks 
once more. 

Gratefully yours, 
Hilde Schossman and family.” 

The son, in his childish scrawl, had 
added a postscript, “I thank you also so 
very much and I have such a giant joy 
with the wonderful shoes, stockings, 
crayons, and all. Many greetings, Bruno.” 

There was a letter from the head of an 
old folks’ home in Hamborn, Germany, 
thanking us for sewing kits that bright- 
ened the lives of the inmates. They were 
living in an abandoned air raid shelter 
under great difficulties. 

Another came from a clerk in Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, in the British Oc- 
cupation Zone, who had received clothing 
for his children. He wrote, ““To show you 
that your gift came to the right place 
we would like to explain to you our 
circumstances. My wife and I are refu- 
gees from the German east now occupied 
by the Russians. We had to start an en- 
tirely new life in a single furnished room. 
I am employed as a clerk, and so entitled 
to a normal-consumers rationbook of 1500 
calories daily. My wife has born in 1946 
and 47 two kiddies, a girl and a boy, and 
it is hard to feed and clothe them under 
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DORIS ALLISON QUINN 


the present circumstances. But we are 
young and look forward to a better life 
in the future. Our best thanks.” 


UR project was started in a rather 

casual manner. At a planning con- 
ference at the home of our directors last 
fall before school started, the idea of 
having weekly or biweekly “meager 
meals” was discussed. Several times the 
previous year we had had cereal of the 
same type being sent abroad for food 
furnished by a manufacturer for our 
Sunday night supper. We charged the 
usual rate for the meal, using the pro- 
ceeds for overseas relief. Nothing definite 
was settled, however, because some mem- 
bers of the cabinet felt that the idea 
would not generally be popular among 
Wesley Foundation members. 

However, Mrs. Walter Hearn, who, 
with her husband, directs Wesley Founda- 
tion activities in Columbia, was deter- 
minded that our group should have some 
sort of systematic program for the relief 
of the distressed of the world. Soon after 
school started, there was a great deal of 
food left over one Sunday night from the 
fellowship supper, and she remarked 
that it was a shame that starving people 
in Europe could not benefit from that 
good food that would be wasted. Then it 
occurred to her that perhaps they could. 
She contacted several Wesleyans with 
the idea of forming a group to utilize the 
leftovers from fellowship supper each 
week, and “Meager Meal” was born. 

In order not to defeat the food-saving 
goal of the group, only students who ate 
their meals in restaurants were asked to 
join. A secretary and a treasurer were 
elected, the former to make up duty 
schedules and supervise over-all operations, 
the latter to handle funds. 

The group functions in this way: each 
week four members are assigned to cook- 
ing and an additional four are required 
to wash dishes. After fellowship supper 
on Sunday night, the head of the cook- 
ing group checks the leftovers and sees 
that they are properly refrigerated. She 
plans a menu built around these leftovers, 
making mental notes as to additional 
purchases that will be necessary. Tuesday 


evening at five o’clock the four people 
who are to cook meet and prepare the 
meal, which is served at six o’clock. When 
the meal is eaten, the four who are charged 
with dishwashing swing into action, and 
another “‘meager meal” is completed. 

Each person who eats pays what he or 
she would normally pay for that meal in 
a restaurant, and since there are few, if 
any, expenses, the amount collected is 
clear profit. 

Between fifteen and twenty students 
are regular participants in this activity, 
and the group has averaged between $30 
and $40 profit each month this school 
year. All of the proceeds are used for 
foreign relief. 

One of the outstanding characteristics 
of this project, though, is the fact that 
it started out with a worth-while hu- 
manitarian motive, but turned out to be 
a delightful social event as well. Wesley- 
ans who find that the press of school 
work gives them little opportunity for 
keeping in touch with their friends wel- 
come the chance to enjoy a good meal 
together. 


ITH the name “Meager Meal,” you 
may wonder what kind of food we 
serve. It’s far from meager, although it’ 
is plain and simple. Usually, it consists 
of a substantial main dish, a salad, bread, 
milk or tea or coffee, and sometimes 
dessert. The main dish generally is a 
variation of the main dish at Sunday 
night supper. Sometimes our store of 
leftovers is supplemented by additions 
from church suppers held during the 
week. At any event, each student gets 
enough food to satisfy his hunger. 
Most of our relief packages are sent 
through CARE or Meals for Millions. 
Because we like to think that our help 
is going to individuals whom we can 
contact, we have obtained names of per- 
sons living in Vienna from one of our 
church members who is Viennese. They 
are friends of hers and she knows their 
specific needs. Student names were ob- 
tained from an agency in New York. 
No, our “meager meals” aren’t meager. 
They’re rich in the ingredients that make 
Christianity the hope of the world. 
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Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the king’s horses and 

All the king’s men, 











Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 


Trudy James Sundberg 


(Sketches by Gregor Thompson) 


A NUMBER OF INTRIGUING BOOKS have been 
written which state beyond controversy that nursery 
rhymes are more than mere jingles and Limericks. They 
are considered by many who have investigated their origin 
to be political diatribes, religious parables, and songs em- 
bodying romances, tragedies, historical personalities, and 


folklore. 


Nursery rhymes have achieved remarkable longevity 
and myriads of them are known in all parts of the world. 
It is said that immortal poets like Oliver Goldsmith may 
have originally composed some of these jingles. They most 
certainly have not been spurned by English poets like 
Walter De La Mare, Robert Graves, and Ralph Hodgson. 
These poets have endeavored in several of their works to 
recapture the mellifluous rhythm, the freshness, and spon- 
taneity of Mother Goose Rhymes. For centuries people 
have found these qualities expressed concisely very pleas- 
urable. For all their silliness, nursery rhymes communicate 
lively mental pictures, and suggest sound, subtle wisdom, 
too. 


What an apropos analogy there is between this nursery 
jingle and the present international jumble. 


[ Humpty Dumpty, the UN is a fragile entity. 
This political Humpty Dumpty is as delicate as an 
egg and has the same handicap of sitting in a most pre- 
carious position—on the wall of nationalism. Each nation 
wants national sovereignty, exclusive rights, and special 
favors. 


If UN fails, all the armies, and “all the king’s men” 
will not be able to put it back together again. 

As a result of amazing experiments, scientists can now 
treat eggs and make them unbreakable; so could intelligent 
people make the United Nations a strong structure, and 
give it additional security by removing it from the wall 


of national pride and prejudice. 
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Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie. 

He put in his thumb 

And pulled out a plum 

And said, “What a big boy am I!” 


A®E you a big boy, Jack? There are many people who 
might not consider pulling out a plum an ex- 
ceptional achievement. From the little corner in which 
you are sitting, your trick may seem quite clever, but 
it may appear quite trivial when viewed from a broader 
aspect. 


Get out of your corner, Jack. Consider the alternative 
uses for your time and talent. Are your tricks useful, 
constructive, worth while? Is this the best you can do? 
Are you sure you are “a big boy”? 


People of all ages find significance in this nursery 
rhyme, and there are as many interpretations of its pos- 
sible meaning as there are differences in ages. We cannot 
be sure if the author had originally any philosophic motive 
in mind; and if he did we have no way of knowing 
what that particular idea was that he wished to com- 
municate. 


D OESN’T this rhyme of antiquity, however, hint of 
modern superficiality? In answer to the question, 
“How does your garden grow?” what does Mary say? 
Does she say it grows because it gets warm sunshine and 
refreshing rain; it grows in the good earth and needs care 
and attention if it is to blossom into something beautiful? 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow? 

“With silver bells, and cockle 
shells, 

And pretty maids all in a row.” 
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No, her sophisticated answer is that it grows, “With 
silver bells, and cockle shells, and pretty maids all in a 
row.” We can appreciate Mary’s lively imagination and 
we can be glad that she did see something in her garden. 
But why must simplicity be replaced by sophistication? 


If we are careful not to let surface values completely 
obliterate the true ones, perhaps we could understand life 
more fully. Perhaps by simplifying our lives we ourselves 
would lose much of our acquired superficiality and would 
become more fascinated with the simple and beautiful 
things of this world. 
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the most free among all agencies for so- 
cial change. While floods of propaganda 
drown our critical capacities, the mem- 
bership of the church is likely to be at 
least relatively objective and disinterested. 
When powerful pressure groups have 
mocked even our ideals of academic free- 
dom, the church, in the conviction that 
every man must give first allegiance to 
God alone, has often remained a platform 
for the prophet. In a day characterized by 
hysterical mass movements and titanic 
vested interests, the church is still our 
most promising vehicle toward a better 
day. ; 

When we have honestly cataloged 
such resources as these, we are led to a 
sane appreciation of modern organized 
religion. We can heartily join in the senti- 
ment of Walter Rauschenbusch’s prayer 
for the church in which he wrote, “When 
we compare her with all other human 


institutions, we rejoice, for there is none 
like her.” 


INADEQUACY OF THE CHURCH 


The next sentence of the Rauschen- 
busch prayer, however, reads, “But when 
we judge her by the mind of her Master, 
we bow in pity and contrition.” Even 
though we be thoroughly appreciative 
of the church and deeply devoted to its 
work, we are compelled to admit that 
there are still inadequacies. In spite of the 
Christian witness of the centuries, injus- 
tice and war are not only still with us, 
but appear in more demonic forms than 
ever before. In spite of the fact that we 
have churches on tens of thousands of 
crossroads manned by millions of de- 
lightful, and on the whole, dedicated 
members, yet we are not saved, either 
from personal perversion or social dis- 
aster. All that we have done in the past 
has not been enough. What is yet de- 
manded of us? Where lie the inadequacies 
which a devoted friend of the church 
will seek to remove? 

1. For one thing, we have failed to 
develop in the popular mind a valid un- 
derstanding of the Christian faith. The 
average layman, even if he be a college 
student, is likely to have an understand- 
ing of theology which is extremely super- 
ficial and dangerously contradictory. The 
content of his belief is a pitiful minimum 
of fragments of science, “Americanism,” 
popular prejudice, and sermonic injunc- 
tions, all thrown together in a confused 
collection of miscellanea. His view of 
man consists of an idea from the required 
text in biology, a paragraph from a Life 
article by Reinhold Niebuhr, a remark 
in a fraternity “‘bull-session,” and an ex- 
perience at a campfire service in a youth 
camp. He is never sure, therefore, whether 
futility or confidence best becomes the 
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Christian. His view of God is henotheistic 
when he meets a Negro, and monotheistic 
when he says his prayers—except that he 
never quite knows what to do with the 
doctrine of the atonement or of the Holy 
Spirit. Is this picture overdrawn? Anyone 
who has had a wide experience of living 
even with himself can scarcely say that 
it is. 

Nor can we claim that these basic con- 
victions are unimportant. While there is 
not always an immediate correlation be- 
tween belief and conduct, in the long run 
the weight of an important basic assump- 
tion is felt. Weber in his monumental 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism has shown rather convincingly that 
in determining its social consequences the 
fundamental propositions of a faith are 
even more important than its specific 
teachings on contemporary matters. Ad- 
herents of a faith tend to act in accord 
with these basic religious interests, and 
specific teachings are finally modified to 
conform. 

A most serious exhibition of religious 
illiteracy is to be found in the conflicting 
witnesses within the church on modern 
ethical issues. Even the leadership of the 
church assembled at the Amsterdam 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches could not be sure whether 
churchmen should now defend capitalism 
or socialism, or whether Christians should 
become pacifists or participants in war. 
So long as we speak with a divided voice 
on such matters, our witness is weak— 
and tragically so because it is precisely 
at such points of controversy that society 
is now preparing to change its patterns. 
It is through decisions such as these that 
the character of the future is being set- 
tled. Until we have pushed the process 
of group analysis far enough and until 
we have gained a less clouded insight into 
the will of God at these points, we shall 
be both ethically immature and socially 
impotent. 

In both ethics and theology, the need 
now is for a creed rationally tested and 
rigorously examined, a system of belief 
which will be more adequately under- 
stood and more consistently practiced by 
the mass membership of the church. 

2. A second serious weakness in the 
church is its reluctance to practice social 
nonconformity. Elton Trueblood has 
pricked us with this observation: “Once 
a church was a brave and revolutionary 
fellowship, changing the course of his- 
tory by the introduction of discordant 
ideaz; today it is a place where people go 
and ‘sit on comfortable benches, waiting 
patiently until time to go home to their 
Sunday dinners.” ! 

Every organization faces the peril of 
~~ 3 Alternative to Futility, New York, 1948, p. 31. 


institutionalization. The church has not 
been immune from the temptation to 
make its own structure the important end, 
while subordinating the function which 
the structure was originally intended to 
perform. We have often tithed buildings 
and budgets, and have neglected weightier 
matters such as the exploitation of men, 
the insecurit) of children, and the dis- 
integration of civilization. 

To gain the favor of contemporary 
society, we have accommodated to its 
sins. Our spirit of protest has weakened 
and frequently we have merely reflected 
prevailing culture. The church has tended 
to become what it was once accused of 
being in England, nothing more than 
“the Conservative Party at prayer”—or 
what Bishop Oxnam has vividly described 
as a wooden Charlie McCarthy sitting on 
some contemporary Bergen’s knee and 
speaking only with the voice of its so- 
ciety. 

Organized religion has always felt a 
tension between what Ernst Troeltsch 
called the “church type” and the “sect 
type” of organization.2 He used these 
words in a narrower, technical sense, con- 
trasting the “church” group, which com- 
promised its ideals in order to win a wider 
following, and the “sect” group, which 
held unflinchingly to its ethical standard 
even at the cost of alienating large num- 
bers of potential constituents. Maximum 
effectiveness accompanies neither extreme; 
a creative synthesis must be found which 
will not detach the church from the 
world but which will keep it in constant 
tension with the world. 

The actual life of the church, however, 
has allowed conipromise too easily to en- 
ter into its attempted synthesis. Instead 
of the mild conventional religion which 
has now become respectably fashionable, 
we need again to underscore the contrast 
between Christianity and current custom. 
In place of too timorous and tentative 
formulations of its position, the church 
must now again stalwartly affirm its 
function of radical judgment of all con- 
temporary imperfection and its claim to 
thorough reformation of the total com- 
munity. 

3. Still another weakness, found alike 
in the church and in individual church- 
men, is a scarcity of the skills requisite 
to an effective Christian witness. Not 
only do we require ends rationally tested 
and adventurously projected, but also 
we must have the necessary techniques 
for gaining such goals. There is a glaring 
hiatus at the present moment between 
such beliefs as we do hold and action to 


2 Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 
Vol. I, New York, 1931, p. 331. 
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TO PRAISE THE LORD in the dance 
is not only an ancient way of worship 
but also a modern art of discipline and 
devotion. Religious dancing is alive on 
college campuses and in Protestant 
churches in their special vesper services 
and pageants. Just as the churches during 
the first quarter of this century came to 
accept the art form of religious drama 
after a period when anything connected 
with the stage was considered vulgar, so 
churches are now beginning to experi- 
ment with the art of religious dancing. 
Dance groups have presented numbers of 
religious nature at Oberlin, Pomona, Red- 
lands, and the University of Chicago. 

Last year, six Dartmouth students took 
part in a dance drama, The Story of Job, 
which was presented in the chancel of the 
Congregational Church in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. Because the problems of Job 
are perennial problems, The Story of Job 
was presented in modern dance costume. 
Edmund Buloth, Dartmouth °46, Linda 
Lion, Bennington °47, and the author of 
this article, worked together with John 
Lothrop, Dartmouth ’45, who created the 
music for the dance. William Blake’s 
drawings of “The Book of Job” were 
used as a general guide in the develop- 
ment of this dance-drama. It was psycho- 
religious in its approach; neither God nor 
Satan had a visible part. Job’s acceptance 
of the news of the loss of his possessions 
and his children, the bearing of his phys- 
ical suffering, the arguments of his three 
friends that Job must have sinned because 
a just God would not permit so much evil 
otherwise, and then the new level of 
awareness of God that Job achieves, going 
beyond moral equations to a new humility 
and release which lift him into radiant 
light—all these inner conflicts and in- 
sights were expressed through the medium 
of the modern dance. In addition to Mr. 
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Buloth and Miss Lion, who danced the 
roles of Job and his wife, three Dart- 
mouth students took the parts of the 
three friends and another student had 
the part of the messenger. Their portrayal 
of the problem of Job reflects the truth of 
these words of Ted Shawn in an article in 
motive (April 1948): “Until big themes, 
religious themes, cosmic themes, become 
again considered as the natural and right- 
ful field of the dance, men capable of 
doing big things will not see in the dance 
an opportunity for great art expression.” 


OLLEGE chapels offer more freedom 

to experiment in the field of reli- 
gious dancing than do churches where 
few church members know the genuine- 
ness and power of the modern dance. 
Churches are very enthusiastic about the 
possibilities in this field and are forming 
rhythmic choirs where they can find the 
right leadership—persons who have both 
training in dance technique and genuine 
spiritual purpose. But it is in colleges 
where there are dance groups, musical 
resources, and student organizations that 
will back creative Christian expression 
that this work has its best opportunity at 
the present time. H. L. Pickerill of the 
University of Michigan has expressed the 
opinion that college students have the 
talent and enthusiasm to do much in 
this field. Lois Bacon, University of Red- 
lands ’48, majoring in the Department of 
Religion, has written a thesis on the use 
of the dance in church work, and en- 
couraged the Orchesis Group at Redlands 
to present its interpretation of the Bach 
chorale, “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” 
at the chapel last spring. Bill White, who 
is on the worship committee of the Wesley 
Foundation at Yale, has invited the Han- 
over Rhythmic Choir to participate in a 
worship service there this fall, stating 





that he felt it could “provide a most 
worshipful evening and contribute con- 
siderable stimulus to further ventures into 
different forms of worship.” 

The Rhythmic Choir at Hanover is 
somewhat like an a cappella choir in its 
simplicity and selflessness. Movement is 
disciplined in the sense that there are no 
superficial or exhibitionary types of move- 
ment. The hands are somewhat stylized 
in their simplicity. Each one in the 
Rhythmic Choir realizes that she is a 
channel for the expression of devetion, 
dedication, exaltation, contrition, and 
other inner religious feelings. 

Some of the religious dances presented 
by this Rhythmic Choir are as follows: 
Psalm 27 Sanctus, by Gounod; Agnus 
Dei, by Bizet; Cherubim Song, by Bort- 
nianski; Russian Easter Alleluia, by Gaul; 
We Will Be Merry, by  Praetorius- 
Marryott; The Prodigal Son, to music by 
Sibelius: True Freedom, to music com- 
posed for it by William Yakovac, Dart- 
mouth °45; The Story of Job, to music 
composed for it by John Lothrop, Dart- 
mouth ’45. ; 

Religious dancing is so creative that it 
cannot be written out in detail for pro- 
duction like the script of a play. There 
can be the sharing of source materials of 
music and themes and the interchange of 
suggestions for designs and movements. 
Each local group planning to experiment 
in this field should start slowly with one 
simple worship number, and then grad- 
ually introduce the more complicated and 
dramatic type in later programs. We are 
on the threshold of a poignant and 
dynamic religious art form in which ever 
richer possibilities and rewards will re- 
veal themselves as more groups come to 
work with it and with each other. 
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implement them. There are numerous rea- 
sons for this, but one of them is that we 
lack the necessary “know how.” Our 
idealism remains unrelated to the organ- 
ized centers of power in our culture be- 
cause we have not sufficiently mastered 
techniques of evangelism and social ac- 
tion. Resolutions «nd even letters to con- 
gressmen are no match for the stream- 
lined strategies of selfish interest groups. 
Our cause is frequently lost because of 
our ineptitude in defending it. 

In a changing world, new techniques 
must constantly be added to or replace old 
procedures, if any movement intends even 
to hold its own. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, told 
the 1948 Lambeth Conference of the An- 
glican Church, “We have to realize that 
preaching to small congregations of the 
converted or the repetition of archaic 
prayers, the language of which is little 
understood by the less-educated, or the 
singing of hymns whose words are often 
strangely inappropriate to our present 
circumstances, is not going to win over 
those who never attend church and who 
are absorbed in their own very practical 
and immediate needs and concerned pri- 
marily with their own material difficul- 
ties and frustrations.” 

Neither will a worship service alone 
secure passage of a progressive piece of 
legislation nor will an every-member can- 
vass suffice to heal an alcoholic. As our 
ecclesiastical ancestors once moved out to 
establish schools, hospitals, and similar 
agencies during a period when other 
groups were not meeting the need, so 
must we their children discover methods 
equally novel and neglected for imple- 
menting God’s purposes today. 

4. The list of weaknesses which invites 


MAN WITH MAN INTO A FUTURE 


this fabric of world unity? First we can 
make our campus keen about the idea by 
holding forums, round tables, and de- 
bates. These activities are well adapted 
to the atmosphere of any campus, and 
each of us would develop broader capaci- 
ties by participating. Speech classes can 
use any number of topics related to world 
government as a central theme for pre- 
sentation. We must also present the idea 
of world government to the faculty so 
that it can cooperate. Another avenue of 
expression is through campus publications 
and the local press and radio stations. 
When a campus is alive with the idea, real 
joy in the activity begins when we share 
our enthusiasm with another campus and 
plant the seed of world government there. 
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the attention of friends of the church 
might be considerably lengthened. One 
other, however, must be mentioned. Our 
usual programs have failed to produce 
sufficient numbers of individuals thor- 
oughly committed to the rigorous dis- 
cipline of the Christian way. Superficial 
thinking is matched by shallow living 
among us. The church has often wavered 
in its group witness because its member- 
ship has had little conviction or courage 
in their personal lives. Their relationship 
to religion has been a casual or formal 
attachment rather than a life transform- 
ing experience. They are but pale carica- 
tures of the spiritual giants who trans- 
mitted our faith across the centuries. 

Now again is a time for heroes. Non- 
conformist objectives and novel skills 
alone are useless unless they be matched 
with power for the task. This calls us 
persistently to thrust the purposes of God 
ahead of personal objectives and thor- 
oughly to place every potentiality of our 
personality at the disposal of his will. We 
are required, therefore, vigorously to train 
as athletes of the spirit, keeping our lives 
constantly open to the leading and power 
of God. The church must work to multi- 
ply the numbers of those with such per- 
sonal resources, if it is to match men to 
the need of our times. 

If one begins by analyzing the plight 
of our civilization, he is struck by the 
spiritual rootage of our difficulties. The 
church, which is the organized agency 
primarily responsible for our religious 
nurture, possesses unparalleled resources 
for meeting the resulting challenge, but 
it is also limited by grave shortcomings. 
The situation is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of a Harvard professor of bus- 
iness administration at the Chicago 
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We can also make our local community 
aware of this great idea by visiting such 
groups as the Kiwanis, Rotary, Civitan, 
Elks, American Legion, League of Women 
Voters, adult education classes, and 
church groups, etc. These activities will 
again broaden us as individuals in a true 
world community. 


URTHERMORE, we can acquaint 

ourselves with the activities of our 
local, state, and national governments, 
and we can begin to realize our duty to 
accept public responsibilities. The United 
Nations will soon become a reality to 
those of us who have not come to know 
it already. One of the most inconspicuous 
and yet the most influential activities is 


World’s Fair. He viewed the -exhibits 
during the early days of the fair while 
construction was still proceeding on some 
parts of the grounds. Nevertheless he 
marveled at the technological advances 
demonstrated there, sufficient evidently 
to take us far toward a permanent era 
of prosperity and peace. But the way to 
his hotel lay through the slums, and the 
headlines on the newsstands told of arma- 
ments races and international bitterness. 
How could this be? He returned to the 
fair the following day determined to find 
the answer. He walked to the Temple of 
Religion, which had been expected to oc- 
cupy a prominent place on the grounds. 
There was his answer! Across the locked 
doors hung the builder’s sign “Not Yet 
Ready”! 

The church is indispensable to social 
salvation. Its revitalization is a prerequisite 
to sound progress. Yet the church is not, 
as it stands today, adequate to the task. 
Clearly, then, thete must come quickly 
a major religious reformation. Such a 
reformation must be a movement within 
the life of the church. It must not be 
allowed to become schismatic. But it must 
carry us definitely beyond our present 
state of spiritual unpreparedness. 

To put the matter in another way, 
Christians can initiate a salvage job for 
civilization. They might become the salt 
of the earth or the redemptive remnant. 
But not Christians as they now are—or 
to be sternly honest, not Christians as you 
and I are. Collegians now are called to 
stir from the familiar rut of football 
games, senior proms, and exams; citizens 
are called from their accustomed com- 
placency in movies and easy chairs. Crea- 
tive souls must now join in a twentieth- 
century reformation. 


to write a letter setting forth our personal 
beliefs to the congressmen and senators 
who represent us in our national govern- 
ment. If they are to express the will of 
their constituents on such matters as the 
displaced persons’ bill, armament act, 
foreign policy statements, and resolutions 
looking toward the action of the United 
Nations, they must have voice from the 
“home town” folk. 

Lastly each of us must dedicate his 
life to the purpose of bringing to achieve- 
ment this institution which shall afford 
the generations to come opportunity to 
realize the power of enlightened fellow- 
ship in a world which is heir to a past 
and a present sordid and sick in its feeble 
attempts to dodge the problems of life. 
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The story of the Washington Student 
Citizenship Seminar, sponsored by the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil, has two values for students. It pro- 
vides information on perhaps the most 
significant project in citizenship educa- 
tion available to college students today. 
In addition, a description of the project 
and its workings provides real insight as 
to the meaning of citizenship in a democ- 
racy. For these reasons, this month’s 
WASHINGTON SCENE is devoted to 
a report on this project. 


For the past three summers, groups of 
fifty to ninety college students from 
throughout the United States have been 
coming to Washington, D. C., to work 
and study government and citizenship for 
a ten-week period. This project, the 
Washington Student Citizenship Seminar, 
is sponsored by the National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council of the National 
Board of the YMCA and YWCA in co- 
operation with regional Student Christian 
Movements. The NICC has sponsored Stu- 
dents-in-Industry projects for a number 
of years in an effort to promote a better 
understanding of basic problems in indus- 
try. The new Washington project repre- 
sents an extension of this program into 
the field of government. 

The Washington project is designed to 
make students more effective and intelli- 
gent citizens through an increase in their 
knowledge of the complex processes of 
government and a heightened awareness 
of the necessity of citizen participation 
in a democracy. The major emphases of 
the program purport to accomplish three 
things: to increase understanding of gov- 
ernmental processes and functions; to out- 
line some of the ways in which citizens 
actually participate in government and 
how they may do so most effectively; and 
finally, to examine the relevance of re- 
ligious conviction to citizenship responsi- 
bility. 

Most of the students who attend the 
seminar have paying jobs in government 
agencies which are secured for them in 
advance of their arrival in Washington. 
Other students work in nongovernment 
jobs, and a few work as volunteers in 
government. The former group has an 
opportunity to learn something about the 
vast amount of routine work which is 
necessary to keep the machinery of the 
huge government organization going, and 
are able to support themselves during 
their stay in Washington. Volunteers are 
given assignments which are usually in 
line with their academic interests, and 
which are on a more creative level than 
the paying jobs. This nine-to-five aspect 
of the summer contributes to the achieve- 
ment of the first purpose of the seminar 
—an increase in understanding of gov- 
ernment operation. 
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by 
Thomas 8. Keehn 


Three nights each week the students 
attend seminars which present an oppor- 
tunity to meet and talk with selected 
people connected with government. The 
speakers are drawn from top administra- 
tive and policy-making levels and are 
able to outline major functions of gov- 
ernment, problems of administration, and 
to discuss the relationships between the 
legislative and administrative branches of 
government. Others outline some of the 
complexities of the legislative process and 
discuss the role of political party struc- 
ture in policy making. This weighty mate- 
rial is vitalized for the students by virtue 
of the proximity to people and places 
where basic issues which confront the 
government and the American people 
must be decided. This aspect of the pro- 
gram, therefore, not oniy contributes 
basic insight into the methods of meeting 
fundamental issues of utmost importance 
to Americans and to the world, but de- 
fines and clarifies the issues themselves. 

A smaller group of speakers is selected 
on the basis of experience with organiza- 
tions or groups that attempt to influence, 
directly and indirectly, the kinds of de- 
cisions which Congress makes with re- 
spect to a certain public issue. Some of 
these groups operate with pressure tech- 
niques common to lobby groups. Others 
seek to combine attempts directly to in- 
fluence specific legislative proposals with 
educational activities, that is, they at- 
tempt to create informed public opinion 
on specific issues. 

This aspect of the seminar again raises 
current issues for scrutiny. It also raises 
the dilemma that all thoughtful citizens 
must face: How is it possible to distin- 
guish between the groups which support 
proposals generally in the public interest 
and those special interest groups which 
support programs that do not always co- 
incide with the public interest? Although 
this question may create more confusion 
than enlightenment, a state of confusion 
is commonly a necessary step in achieving 
a degree of political wisdom and ma- 
turity. 

“Eternal truths,” then, seldom emerge 
from these discussions, but students can 
learn a great deal about the techniques 
and tools that citizens and organizations 


use to make their will felt regarding gov- 
ernment policies and legislative proposals. 
It is important that students realize that 
the duties of citizens in a democracy 
neither begin nor end at the ballot box. 
Realizing this, they need to know how 
they can be most effective in this con- 
tinuing and ubiquitous responsibility. 
The student exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence in political and social action in local 
communities and on campuses supple- 
ments this emphasis of the seminar pro- 
gram. 

The varied aspects of the whole project 
culminate in the third emphasis of the 
seminar. All the tensions and conflicts of 
the world today find a focus in Wash- 
ington. The nature of the decisions made 
by our elected and appointed representa- 
tives is more important than ever be- 
fore. The alternatives that confront us 
are more significant, and more difficult, 
than any we have faced previously. Citi- 
zens cannot and must not «refuse to take 
responsibility for the choices made—and 
the consequences of these choices. It is im- 
possible for the students to live in Wash- 
ington, to become sharply conscious of 
the difference that decisions made in 
Washington make in their lives, to learn 
about some of the tools that citizens can 
use to influence these decisions, without 
asking themselves what criteria are avail- 
able as a basis for decision and action. 

They may discover that they already 
have this criteria in their religious faith. 
They may discover that these principles 
need strengthening and clarifying. And 
they will most certainly discover a new 
need for faith and a set of values which 
is stable enough, and flexible enough, to 
serve as a basis of choice. 

Although the seminar is sponsored by a 
Christian organization and most of the 
participating students are Protestant 
Christians, the group is an interfaith one. 
A fourth seminar meeting each week is: 
devoted to an integration of the subject 
matter considered during the previous 
week and an attempt to interpret the 
relevance and applicability of religious 
values to social decisions that a citizen 
must make. There is a great deal of 
spontaneous discussion of this problem 
among the students, as well. The fact 
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that the students live together in an in- 
terracial group in the nation’s capital 
where segregation is the rule means that 
they get practical experience in the 
application of religious conviction to a 
social problem. 

But finally, the seminar experience does 
not consist solely of “soul searching” and 
the confrontation of “terrifying alter- 
natives.” It has the natural by-products 


EACH MAN STANDS AT THE MANGER 


uttermost parts of the earth to serve the 
needy, lays not up treasures on earth, 
ministers unto the least of these, is pure 
in heart, is a peacemaker. The security 
of the world is not wrapped in munitions, 
bombers, rockets, ships, men and military 
strategy. It is wrapped in the bit of 
human flesh that lay in swaddling clothes 
nineteen centuries ago, which completely 
lived the will of God in a tiny piece of 
earth, and which left to mankind the 
only blueprint for security the world will 
ever have—his life and teachings which 
must become alive in his followers. 
This Christmas must be nothing less 
than a new birth for everyone who pro- 
fesses to be a Christian. Those who have 
grown up in the faith, seldom conscious 
at all of the demands and responsibilities 
of a follower of the man of Galilee, who 
have compromised and sat complacently 
with unhearing ears, unseeing eyes, hard- 
ened hearts, and closed minds when God 
has tried to reach them—they must be- 
come new cregtures in Christ. They must 


of the fun of group living; the discovery 
of common interests in new friends of 
different ethnic and geographical back- 
grounds; and the excitement of new places 
to go—new things to see in the unique 
metropolis where government is the major 
industry. 

The objectives of this seminar are 
achieved only if the experience makes a 
difference in the actions of individuals on 


(Continued from page 27) 


have sensitive spirits, responsive hearts, 
alert minds, keen ears to be aware of the 
master in every creature, to minister to 
his physical and spiritual needs and to be- 
come builders of the world Christian 
community, where every life is precious, 
every one accorded a place of value re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or class. 
May we never hear of so many whole- 
sale deaths by bombs, starvation, plagues, 
the deadly weapons of war, the catastro- 
phes of nature, needless accidents, that we 
calmly close our eyes. May the gross in- 
equalities of opportunities and the needless 
physical and mental suffering caused by 
man-made injustices rouse us and place 
us with those who will be at the fore- 
front in binding the true Christmas 
around their entire lives. May the old 
familiar scripture “For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord”; bring home to 
us the realization that Christmas is not 
one day in a year but that it is an eternal 


campuses and in communities after the 
spell of group interest and common ex- 
perience has disappeared. 


For further information about Wash- 
ington Student Citizenship Seminars, 
write to Miss Fern Babcock, Program Di- 
rector, National Intercollegiate Council, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


spirit. We may possess and generate it 
every minute of our lives in such a power- 
ful way that we indeed become Christ- 
like creatures through whom God’s king- 
dom of peace and brotherhood is created. 


oF Std we this year give imperishable 
gifts. There’s no rushing through 
crowded stores, standing at cluttered 
counters, pawing over expensive articles, 
if we give these free gifts: love, mercy, 
kindness, forgiveness, honesty and truth- 
fulness—not just one day, but every day. 
The “empty stocking” of the Christ child 
silently reminds us that the gifts he would 
have us bestow on him through our fel- 
low man are these gifts of the spirit. Thus 
would the world become a brotherhood 


because he had found lodging in the hearts 


of those who observe his birthday. 

Each one chooses the way he will keep 
Christmas. Each one stands at the manger 
of Bethlehem and decides what he will do 
with this eternal gift from God. 


Lets 4Aet--Towl 


motive does not often feature a book to the point of shouting about it inordinately, 
yet when a book is written by a person whose career has been closely related to the 
interests that are treated in this magazine, and especially when that person has been 
one of a family of people who have been related to motive since the early days of its 
inception, perhaps we have sufficient excuse for playing up the new book of Richard 
Terrill Baker called Let’s Act—Now! 
This particular book is destined to play an important part in the future program 
of the churches of this country. Its incisively written contribution to thinking in terms 
of the future of Christianity in our world makes it the kind of publication that we feel 
all students should be reading. Any man who has had the background that Mr. Baker 
has had in the Orient through his teaching at the Chunking School of Journalism and 
through his special reporting job in Japan, through experience in world travel that makes 
him know what’s going on, and through training in journalism that gives him a thorough- 
going knowledge of this field, will have an authoritative voice that will make a book 
he writes worth serious consideration. This book is required reading. Richard Baker writes 
so effectively, that required reading in this case is appealing reading. His Darkness of 
the Sun made us understand Christianity in Japan during the fateful years of the war. 
This new book gives us grounding for building a better world through the church. 
It will serve as a keynote book of the Advance Program of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of the Protestant Churches cooperating in what may be one of the great forward 
movements of Christianity. 
Richard Baker is now associate professor cf journalism at Columbia. We like to think 
of him as one of the younger journalists of this country whose concerns and interests 
are certain to make religion have more meaning for the present generation. Let’s 
Act—Now! is published by Friendship Press and can be ordered through bookstores 
at fifty cents a copy. Let’s act now and read it! 
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In Fellowship We Seek 


NELLE MORTON 


(A handful of students on a campus, aware of the truths to be found 
in the Christian faith, sought God in ceaseless activities and programs, 
only to find him as they bound themselves together in a fellowship of 
dedicated searching for deeper understanding of the way and for acting 
together on the light as they found it.) 


YOU SHALL SEEK ME AND FIND ME IF YOU SEARCH FOR ME 
WITH ALL YOUR HEART. 


But where O God can we find thee? 
Hide not thy face from us. 


Surely God can be found in an early morning sunrise service. 

We arose before day. 

The pain of lost sleep, 

The chilliness at early dawn heightened our expectancy. 

We sang and prayed with other early worshipers. 

We watched with awe the familiar sun rise over the mountain. 

We saluted a new day with reverence. 

But in the communion of spirit, the order of form and beauty in 
content—God eluded us. 


Where O God can we find thee? . 


I HATE, I DESPISE YOUR FEASTS. 

I TAKE NO DELIGHT IN YOUR SOLEMN ASSEMBLIES. 

YEA, THOUGH YOU OFFER ME YOUR BEAUTIFUL WORSHIP 
SERVICES 

I WILL NOT ACCEPT THEM. 

TAKE AWAY FROM ME THE NOISE OF YOUR SONG FOR I WILL 

NOT HEAR THE MELODY OF YOUR VIOLS. 

BUT LET JUSTICE ROLL DOWN AS WATERS, 

AND RIGHTEOUSNESS AS A MIGHTY STREAM. 


We sought God in an interracial meeting 

And had some measure of peace in our souls. 
We observed interracial Sunday. 

We signed a petition against discrimination: 
And as work campers we lived in a Negro home. 


WHEREWITH SHALL YOU BOW BEFORE THE HIGH GOD? 

WILL YOU COME WITH COMPLACENCY THAT YOU HAVE AT- 
TENDED AN INTERRACIAL MEETING? 

WILL YOU PLEASE JEHOVAH WITH A THOUSAND OBSERVANCES 
OR TEN THOUSAND PETITIONS? 

I WILL SHOW THEE, O MAN, WHAT IS GOOD 

AND WHAT THE LORD REQUIRES OF THEE. 

DO JUSTLY, LOVE KINDNESS, AND WALK HUMBLY WITH THY GOD. 


We turned to a labor union. 

We walked the picket line. 

We voted with the worker and damned the employer. 

Surely this is the day of the Lord 

We assured ourselves as we returned to the secure citadel of our 
dormitories. 


WOE UNTO YOU THAT DESIRE THE DAY OF THE LORD. 

IT IS DARKNESS: AND NOT LIGHT, 

AS IF A MAN FLEE FROM A LION AND A BEAR MET HIM. 

OR WENT INTO A HOUSE AND LEANED HIS HAND ON THE WALL 
AND A SERPENT BIT HIM. 

THE DAY OF THE LORD IS DARKNESS AND NOT LIGHT. 

EVEN VERY DARKNESS 

AND NO BRIGHTNESS IN IT. 
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God, torment not our souls longer, 
We desire goodness and not sacrifices, 
And the knowledge of thee more than burnt offerings. 


TO ARRIVE IN THE WILL OF GOD 

YOU MUST GO BY A WAY WHEREIN THERE IS NO COMFORT. 

IN ORDER TO KNOW YOU MUST STRIP YOURSELF OF KNOWLEDGE. 

IN ORDER TO POSSESS YOU MUST ROB YOURSELF OF POSSES. 
SIONS. ° 

IN ORDER TO SEE YOU MUST GO WHERE THERE IS NO LIGHT 
At Bees ee 


And I heard a voice say: 


COME INTO THE WAY WHERE THERE IS KNOWLEDGE. 
WALK IN THE WAY OF DISPOSSESSION. 
ENTER INTO THE THICK DARKNESS WHICH IS GOD." 


HARK NOW MY CHILDREN 

FOR I AM GOD AND NOT MAN: 

THE HOLY ONE IN THE MIDST OF THEE. 

IF YE WOULD FIND ME SEEK ME IN MY WAY AND NOT FOR 
YOUR COMFORT. 


I AM LOVE—PURGING AND SELFGIVING, MADE MANIFEST 
AMONG MY PEOPLE. 

WHICH SUFFERS LONG AND IS KIND, 

WHICH ENVIETH NOT, 

WHICH SEEKS NOT HER OWN, 

WHICH REJOICES NOT IN UNRIGHTEOUSNESS BUT REJOICES 
IN THE TRUTH, 

WHICH BEARETH ALL THINGS, BELIEVETH ALL THINGS, EN. 
DURETH ALL THINGS. 

LOVE, IF YOU WOULD FIND ME. 


I AM JUSTICE AND EQUALITY AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
BEHOLD MY PEOPLE STRUGGLING FOR LIFE. 
MY DWELLING PLACE IS IN THE STRUGGLE. 


IF YOU WOULD FIND ME ENTER INTO THE STRUGGLE WITH 
LOVE 

AGAINST INJUSTICE, INEQUALITY, AND DISCRIMINATIONS WHER. 
EVER THEY ARE. 


I AM WORKING OUT MY PURPOSE IN HISTORY. 

I JUDGE THE NATIONS WITH EQUITY. 

I AM AS A STRONGHOLD TO THE POOR. 

AND A STRONGHOLD TO THE NEEDY IN DISTRESS. 


IF ANY MAN WOULD ENTER THIS WAY LET HIM DENY HIMSELF 
AND ENTER THIS WAY. 
FOR WHOSOEVER WOULD LOSE HIS LIFE MUST LOSE IT, 
~~ WOULD LOSE HIS LIFE FOR MY SAKE SHALL 
IT. 


We have made his love too shallow 
By false concepts all our own. 

And we desecrate his justice 

With a zeal he will not own.*’ 


*Paraphrase of St. John of the Cross and T. S. Eliot. 
**Paraphrase: Third stanza, ‘“‘There’s a wideness in God's Mercy.” 


(This meditation was published in Prophetic Religion, the Journal of 
The Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, and is published here by 
permission of the author.) 
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Shouts 


Jesse Donaldson, career man in 
the position of Postmaster General 
has caused some stir in Washington 
because he is calling the railroads 
to account as their biggest and best 
customer. During the last twenty- 
five years he finds that the United 
States has paid the railroads 
$2,500,000,000 for mail service. He 
has discovered also that obsolete 
methods and extra charges are keep- 
ing this cost at its present enormous 
amount. But the railroads have not 
only balked at his suggestions for 
economy, they have been arrogant. 
Jesse Donaldson is head of the 
department that creates a $140,000,- 
000 yearly business for them. Quite 
a customer, we’d say, and we'll 
watch to see if the “customer is 
always right”! 

At a management institute for 
business men at the University of 
Chicago recently, a newspaper 
writer on business reports that the 
president of a well-known insurance 
company said: “If I wanted to go 
into the incandescent lamp business, 
I'd copy GE’s machines, ignore 
their patents, and go ahead. They’d 
probably sue me for infringement 
... they’d probably buy me out as 
they did a company in Providence, 
paying $5,000,000 for a business 
worth only $500,000.” A student 
asked what an executive would do 
if he were overstocked in seasonal 
merchandise on which the fair 
trade laws had set a minimum price. 
It seems that this “successful” busi- 
ness man said that if the merchan- 
dise was sold at a lower price only 
“civil action—not criminal—could 
be brought against you.” You would 
have to decide whether the line of 
merchandise or the manufacturer 
concerned is indispensable to your 
business. We hasten to add that 
this took place at a university that 
talks of theology as the queen of 
the sciences. We suggest that a 
conference be held on the ethics of 
business—or “The business man as 
a Christian!” 


Chicago 


We quote from the 


Tribune: “Guerrillas come high in 
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Greece. Every one of General 
Marko’s guerrillas killed or cap- 
tured by the Greek national army 
last year cost United States tax- 
payers $19,153.” We marvel at the 
high cost of cadavers! And this is 
the report of Christian America’s 
activities—-not Red Russia’s! 


Due to the expanding defense pro- 
gram the government is needing a 
million new soldiers and military 
supply workers by June, 1949. Em- 
ployment is at a new all-time high 
in the United States with 61,600,000 
working at jobs. To have an armed 
force such as we plan, civilian 
workers are also needed. This is a 
sobering thought on this Labor Day 
in 1948. 


The University of Alabama made 
the headlines in New York papers 
with the results of a survey under 
university auspices. Sixty-two per 
cent of the 835 students questioned 
would not be willing to see Negroes 
admitted to the university even if 
such a step were necessary to re- 
ceive federal funds. Thirty-three 


and Murmurs 


per cent said they would be willing 
and five per cent had no opinion. 
Fifty per cent said they would not 
favor the admission of Negroes un- 
der any circumstances. Eighteen per 
cent would approve if some degree 
of segregation were enforced. The 
students were seventy-six per cent 
against the President’s Civil Rights 
program. But, and here is something 
to shout about, sixty-eight per cent 
said they would favor a federal 
antilynching measure. 


What is believed to be the lowest 
temperature ever reached on earth 
—4/1,000ths of a degree above ab- 
solute zero—has just been attained 
at the University of Leiden in Hol- 
land. At absolute zero all molecular 
motion stops. Now what makes us 
murmur is that the scientists got 
down to one degree above absolute 


zero, they pulled the degree down 


almost to the absolute by the use of 
powerful magnets. We think—al- 
though we admit we don’t have the 
least knowledge—that this is a little 
unfair to the coldness or whatever it 
was that was pulled down! Mag- 
nets! Tush! 


We just can’t imagine Garry Davis 





being accepted as a custodian of the 
Palais de Cahillot in France. At 
least if the UN would allow him 
to sleep there it might solve his 
problem. For as an international 
citizen he is a man without a coun- 
try. Marx also said that workers 
should have no country. Yet the 
plight of a man who has renounced 
his American citizenship and who 
has been ordered by France to get 
out is not a simple one. We shall 
be eager to know what the UN does. 
Perhaps Garry Davis may be really 
starting something. 


Fifty per cent of all students who 
enter college or university drop 
out before they complete their col- 
lege careers. The majority, accord- 
ing to Dr. Archibald MacIntosh of 
Haverford College who conducted 
a two-year study of America’s 655 
liberal arts colleges, leave .in their 
freshman or sophomore years. In 
woman’s colleges over one thousand 
the percentage of loss is 50.6. In 
men’s colleges under one thousand 
the percentage of loss is 55.5. In 
men’s colleges over one thousand 
the loss is 37 per cent. In coeduca- 
tional institutions over one thousand 
the loss is 61.1 per cent, and in those 
under one thousand, 55.7 per cent. 
Millions of dollars are lost annually 
as a result of this mortality, and 
thousands of students are handi- 
capped by being stamped as “fail- 
ures” early in life. 


For many years it has been our busi- 
ness to have a thumbing acquaint- 
ance with university catalogues. 
But none we have thumbed lately 
has more interest for us than the 
bulletin of the New School for 
Social Research in New York 
City. Its School of Politics with its 
International Relations and Foreign 
Affairs Division, Center for Study 
of the Near and Middle East, De- 
partments of History and Political 
Science, and Economics, Sociology 
and Anthropology, combined with 
its School of Philosophy and Liberal 
Arts, bring together some of the 
great names of our contemporary 
civilization. A listing of the courses, 
the names of which are quite unique 
in college catalogues, makes us 
wish we lived in New York if for 
no other reason than to attend the 
lecture series which are given late 
afternoons and evenings at an as- 
tonishingly modest cost. 


by the Editor 
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We’re in the midst right now of mak- 
ing a film strip on the story of the more 
than fifty young people who left the stu- 
dent Christian groups of our country to 
go to Japan as missionaries on a three- 
year term. 

One of the things we did in the prepa- 
ration of the script was to study the 
statements made by these talented 
young men and women on why they 
decided to go into missionary work. 
Again and again the implications of the 
atomic age seemed to be at the very top 
of their thinking. One had served in 
Japan during the war, another was the 
wife of a man shot down on an air 
mission over the islands. Many others 
revealed a sense of the importance of 
bringing the Gospel of Christ to a na- 
tion on which the United States had 
dropped the first atomic bomb. 

Inevitably a subject so tremendous as 
the atomic age would be presented in 
motion pictures. Already two theatrical 
films with this as the subject have been 
shown in the movie houses of the na- 
tion. 

Perhaps more significant for the long- 
range thinking of the American people 
are the films produced for 16 mm. dis- 
tribution in the churches, schools, and 
colleges. Here, then, are summaries of 
and opinions about the four films on the 
subject which have received the widest 
publicity and which are the most useful 
for information and discussion in stu- 
dent groups. 

The best of the four, in our opinion, 
is One World or None, ten minutes, 
black and white, rental charge $2.00, 
available from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 

This film was produced by a commit- 
tee of atomic scientists at a cost said to 
be in excess of $30,000. The narration is 
by Raymond Swing. Original music re- 
inforces the diagramatic animation. 

Briefly, the film tells the following 
story: First, the secret of atomic fission 
is no secret at all. Splitting the atom is 
the result of research by hundreds of 
scientists in a score of countries. As 
each of the essential laws or formulas 
is flashed on the screen, it is accom- 
panied by a flag representing the coun- 
try of the scientists, such as the German 
flag for Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
Secondly, the film describes the de- 
struction which the atomic bombs dealt 
out to the Japanese cities, and what 
bombs of similar power would have 
done to such US cities as New York, 
Chicago, etc. This is a vivid, horrifying 
sequence of the picture. The next sec- 
tion proves that there is no defense 
against the bomb. A number of methods 
which an enemy could use are described 
and in each case the futility of hoping 
for complete reaction is shown. Finally, 
the picture maintains that the only way 
civilization can go forward is to control 
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the atom by international agreement in 
such an organization as the United 
Nations. The thesis of the film is its 
title, One World or None. 


Technical production of the film is ex- 
cellent, the emotional impact is tre- 
mendous, yet the intellectual foundation 
for the principles it states is incontro- 
versial. 


The film is especially valuable for 
starting a discussion on the respon- 
sibilities of individuals and church 
groups in an atomic age. Since the 
picture was produced by scientists the 
information is so tightly packed and 
comes so fast, it is almost necessary 
to see the film more than once to get 
the full force of what it says. It does 
not contain the slightest trace of the 
usual religious sentiments or verbiage, 
yet in spite of this omission it produces 
for most people a deep religious ex- 
perience. It literally drives man out of 
his self-complacency into seeking a new 
way of life. 


The one shortcoming of the film, for 
the church use, is that it does not pro- 
vide an easy solution to the problem. 
We would like to have the picture 
end with an “everybody lived happily 
every after” note. But there is no happy 
ending or easy solution to the dilemma 
of modern man as he faces the atom, 
and the scientists are too honest to say 
that the control of the atomic bomb is 
any less difficult than the discovery of 
the bomb in the first place. 


At the conclusion of the film, there- 
fore, the leader of the discussion must 
take charge. Here is an opportunity for 
those who have a sincere Christian faith 
to demonstrate the reality of that faith 
in their own lives and in their witness 
to others. 


A second film, The Way of Peace, 
is in color, eighteen minutes long, and 
can be secured from The Methodist 
Publishing House, $8.00 rental. 


This film is founded on the theology 
of the Lutheran Church, which pro- 
duced the picture, but its final solution 
to the problem of the bomb is perhaps 
not as vitally real as the scientific con- 
clusion in One World or None. 


The film, which is done with puppets, 
begins with the story of the Creation. 
Man at first is without sin. Then hate 
comes into the world as Cain kills Abel. 
Man builds walls between himself and 
his brothers and fellow men. These 
walls go higher and higher until even- 
tually they shut out the light of God 
himself. Christ comes to the earth to 
teach the way of peace. But only a few 
listen and finally Jesus is killed on a 
cross. In the centuries that follow 
Christ, mankind stumbles on in the way 
of darkness until the dawning of the 
atomic age. With the utmost patience 
the producer has pictured puppet sol- 
diers and miniature models of atomic 
rocket bombs, which go screaming 
through the sky and destroy cities, 
factories, churches, homes, all human 
beings. Finally, the earth itself is 


crumbled into nothingness and leaves 
a blank place against the sky. 

The conclusion of the film, coming 
after four minutes of terrific destruc- 
tion, is largely negative. It says that 
this can happen, it can happen soon. 
The picture ends with the singing of a 
hymn and a verse of scripture. 

Since the appeal is to fear, and since 
the film is skilfully produced, The Way 
of Peace is terrifying in its implications. 
But it does not give enough space to 
the positive Christian message—except 
for a brief exhortation at the close to 
follow Christ, it provides little guidance 
to a distraught humanity. 

Since the film is in reality a visualized 
sermon, it is not appropriately followed 
by discussion. It is more for meditation 
and inspiration. The difficulty is that 
The Way of Peace does not genuinely 
promote the religious feeling which 
every good sermon should stimulate. 
Thus it is not good for discussion nor 
does it inspire with the new faith and 
hope so badly needed. 

Where Will You Hide? distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., runs twenty minutes in color and 
sound. This film deals with the social 
implications of atomic energy and each 
person’s responsibility for it. More fa- 
talistic than the other two films thus far 
mentioned, this picture assumes that 
there will be a World War III and it 
blames each of us, our stupiditv and 
our silly chattering and lip-service to 
peace, for the hell that breaks loose 
when that war comes. It, too, shows 
that the bomb is no secret and quotes 
Einstein as saying that atomic war will 
kill one out of three persons and phys- 
ically harm a second. The film ends 
by pointing a finger at each person in 
the audience and asking “Where will 
you hide?” 

There is some confusion in the title 
and the use of the phrase in the film. In 
the title the words seem to ask, where 
will you hide, physically, to avoid being 
hit by the bomb? But in the film, it is 
revealed that many are hiding behind 
pious phrases which they do not mean. 
So the implication is, behind which ex- 
cuse are you hiding, now? 

The film is expertly put together and 
powerful from a propaganda point of 
view. It does not have a religious mo- 
tivation, nor in the final analysis a real 
solution, except as each of us does our 
part to make the world better. One 
would not want to use the picture as a 
worship service, but it would be useful 
for purposes of starting a discussion. 

The Church in the Atomic Age, pro- 
duced by RKO-Pathe, twenty minutes, 
black and white, is not satisfactory for 
use in church groups except with the 
most expert leadership. The funda- 
mental assumptions of the film are not 
helpful. In fact, the overtones of the 
picture actually imply the opposite of 
what the film says. The film editing 
is skilfully done to build up the terror 
of the audience, and fear of what wiil 
happen in the next war. The natural 
reaction of those seeing the picture is 
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to exclaim: “If this is atomic warfare 
let’s build our atomic bomb stock pile 
bigger so we can kill them before they 
kill us.” 

The beginning and end of the film 
show people worshipping in various 
types of churches. The narration at 
this point says that the church must 
face the implications of war and the 
atomic age. But the heart of the film is 
a justification for the use of the atomic 
bomb on Japan and a description of the 
destruction it caused. Then follows a 
section showing that wars are more and 
more being fought in the laboratory and 
scientific research departments. The 
opinion is expressed that modern war 
has abrogated the moral law. Finally, 
the film returns to the church again and 
says this is the problem that is on the 
ecclesiastical doorstep. 

Because the most powerful sequences 
of the film are not those showing 
Christians trying to live in an atomic 
age, but rather the noise and destruc- 
tion of war preparation for future con- 
flict, the picture tends to glorify war 
instead of the Christian faith. 

—Harry C. Spencer 





MOVIES 








“|Most| film appraisals degen- 
erate into mere eyewash and free 
advertising. The intelligent movie- 
goer, honestly searching for good 
criticisms, is often lost in a maze. 
What avenue of hope is there for 
him? The ultimate solution, of 
course, lies in a widespread system 
of motion picture educational pro- 
grams, on various intellectual levels, 
for the molding of the public, the 
critic, the professional alike. Only 
by creating a finer understanding of 
the full artistic potentialities of 
films, only by enhancing public 
standards of critical tastes to a 
point where they promote box- 
office force, will the audience be 
satisfied by better film products.” 

Provocative words, those, by 
Herbert Margolis, Hollywood 
writer who graduated from New 
York University’s motion picture 
department, worked as critic and 
researcher for the National Board 
of Review and then, after the war, 
taught the course in motion picture 
studies in the US Army’s univer- 
sity at Biarritz. 

Mr. Margolis was led by his ex- 
perience at the GI university to 
believe that motion picture appre- 
ciation can be taught. His students 
started out as a typical cross-section 
audience, inclined to accept what- 
ever the screen offered as simply 
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another means of escapist entertain- 
ment. They were led through a 
study of social, economic and ar- 
tistic trends in production; they 
analyzed films, scene by scene; they 
learned what direction accom- 
plishes, and how to distinguish 
separate styles; they came at last 
to appreciate camera work, lighting, 
use of symbols, timing, thematic 
approach and editing. Finally, by 
the end of the course, the GI’s had 
developed an ability to select the 
good from the bad and were look- 
ing at films with an eye to technique, 
recognizing in the component parts 
a source of far more enjoyment than 
mere time-passing indifference. In 
addition, they were demanding to 
know why Hollywood producers 
showed so little sense of responsi- 
bility to the public, why something 
couldn’t be done to increase the 
number of A productions and de- 
crease the B’s and why we must 
put up with sensational and often 
deceptive advance publicity when 
what is needed is honest descrip- 
tion. They ended up by calling for a 
nationwide program of motion pic- 
ture appreciation. 
* * 

One commendable effort to “do 
something” about lifting movie 
standards was the establishment 
last year of a Motion Picture Foun- 
dation for Collegés and Universi- 
ties. Initiators of the idea were 
certain persons independently as- 
sociated with the movie industry 
and headed by Robert Gessner, 
director of the New York Univer- 
sity motion picture department. 
The foundation’s primary function 
is to assist, financially and in an 
advisory role, in the establishment 
in colleges and universities of mo- 
tion picture workshops for technical 
and creative instruction, and to 
stimulate production by students 
of 16 mm. sound films. The founda- 
tion will supply professional lec- 
tures for the workshops. Each sum- 
mer it will sponsor at Ambherst 
College a training course for work- 
shop teachers and, in June, an 
annual intercollegiate national con- 
ference at which work of the vari- 
ous campus units will be reviewed. 
Each workshop is expected to pro- 
duce annually a sound film not less 
than 400 feet in length. The film 
will be criticized at the intercol- 
legiate conference. 

* * * 

Outside of New York University, 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is the only US institution 
so far offering full-time work in the 








motion picture. It has developed an 
interesting scheme in which stu- 
dents may use the techniques they 
develop in the movie department 
to assist research in other depart- 
ments. For instance, a graduate stu- 
dent in geography wrote and pro- 
duced a forty-minute documentary 
as a thesis on the geological and an- 
thropological development of Palm 
Springs canyon in the near-by des- 
ert. Motion picture students do the 
technical work on such films, while 
scenarios and general production 
are provided by the other depart- 
ments. The U.S.C. movie section is 
a part of the department of theater 
arts, which is headed by Kenneth 
Macgowan, formerly,a motion pic- 
ture producer. The department has 
over 200 students. There is a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum, 
with emphasis in the junior and 
senior years on workshop activities. 
- ee 

On campuses where workshops 
such as those provided for by the 
university or by the foundation de- 
scribed above do not exist, it is 
possible for interested students to 
establish clubs where 16 mm. films 
of merit may be viewed and their 
technical aspect studied. With a 
large enough membership, it should 
be possible to arrange with local 
theaters to show on off-hours 35 
mm. foreign films and American 
movies which are no longer in gen- 
eral circulation but which lend 
themselves to technical study. Joint 
research will turn up many inter- 
esting facets of production methods 
which may be shared, and speakers 
on various phases of production 
might be recruited from the drama 
department. It is probable, too, that 
experts on the sociological and 
educational aspects of the motion 
picture could be persuaded to share 
their views with the group. 

Such clubs have gained consider- 
able place in England, where many 
are conducted by local YMCA’s. 
All have proved that appreciation 
can be developed in a manner to 
enhance the experience of movie- 


going. 
* * - 

Some sources of information for 
serious students of the cinema: The 
Hollywood Quarterly. University 
of California in Los Angeles Press, 
350 Royce Hall, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles 24. 

The Penguin Film Review. An 
excellent British journal appearing 
from time to time with articles and 
still photographs showing motion 
picture progress the world over. 
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Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Ave., 
New York, or in bookstores which 
stock the Penguin Books. 

The Theatre Arts Monthly. Li- 
braries or newsstands. 

The Sunday New York Times. 

The Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The Motion Picture Quarterly. 

Variety. 

_ + * 

Current American films of more 
than passing interest: Canon City, 
Easter Parade, Four Faces West, 
Key Largo, Melody Time, The 
Paradine Case, Rachel and the 
Stranger, Rope, The Search, The 
Time of Your Life. 

Foreign: The Brothers, Farrebi- 
gue, Great Expectations, Holiday 
Camp, Mine Own Executioner, The 
Murderers Among Us, The Olym- 
pic Games of 1948, The Overland- 


ers, To Live in Peace. 


For the first time, courtroom 
scenes are being introduced into 
Japanese films. But the criminal 
is not always brought to final justice ; 
more often he is shown as suffering 
and getting paid “within himself.” 
... Four Faces West is something 
new in western films—the idea, the 
development of character are more 
important than bloody action. In 
fact, there’s not a shooting in the 
whole thing. If you haven’t seen it, 
you might try it out... . Melody 
Time is better Disney than the last 
few full-length features from that 
studio. “Bumble Boogie” and “John- 
ny Appleseed,” two of the episodes, 
are particularly delightful. ... The 
Babe Ruth Story could have been 
a wonderful rehash of baseball 
scenes; instead, action on the dia- 
mond is at a minimum; maudlin 
personal anecdotes are given us in- 
stead, and there is little of taste or 
excitement. . . . Distributors of 
foreign films are reported as com- 
plaining that unless one of their 
titles can be exploited for its present 
or imagined sex angles, it has no 
chance of going over in the USA. 

—Margaret Frakes 





BOOKS 





The Pilgrimage of Peter Strong 
by Paul Geren, Harper, $2.75. 
In the May issue we gave this a 
whale of a plug because it’s a whale 
of a book. Get it by all means. We 
read it in galley form before publi- 
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cation and after. Wonderful, both 


times. 
Let’s Act—Now! by Richard 
Terrill Baker, Friendship, fifty 


cents. Excellent book buy contain- 
ing top notch writing from the 
Christian point of view. The 
Church is shown as the agency 
which can do the job of making a 
community in a divided world. One 
of the best statements we've read 
on why you should join the Church, 
and what you in the Church should 
be doing. 

The Loved One by Evelyn 
Waugh, is a devastating couple of 
hours of reading, as the paganism 
of Hollywood’s burial practices is 
revealed in all its putrid loveliness. 
It won’t help you understand death 
any better, but you may refine some 
of your thinking about funerals. 

George Horace Lorimer and the 
Saturday Evening Post by John 
Tebbel is a revealing biography of 
the man who made the Post and 
helped fashion the thinking, some 
of it not so hot, of millions of 
Americans. Gives some of the in- 
side story of publishing and editing 
one of the major magazines. 

If you want a fast review of 
church history you'll find it in How 
We Got Our Denominations by 
Stanley I. Stuber, Association, $2.50. 
First half of the book summarizes 
neatly main movements and issues 
in the Church to the Reformation. 
Then the major modern denomina- 
tions are outlined as to distinctive 
beliefs and practices. Good study 
book for class or curious minds. 


Morals and the New Theology 
by H. D. Lewis, Harper, $2.00. If 
you enjoy a theological argument in 
which a popular system of thought 
is put on the pan this is a book for 
you. Not the easiest reading unless 
you like philosophy, this book deals 
with the unhappy thoughts of the 
Barth and Niebuhr school of “crisis 


theology.” 
Clear Shining After Rain by 
Kerns, Dorrance, $1.75. Poems. 


These My Brethren by Wheeler, 
Dorrance, $2.00. Poems and a one- 
act play. 

Cheng’s Mother by Irene For- 
sythe, Friendship, $1.00. Authentic 
glimpse of China through a family. 

Two Giants and One World by 
A. William Loos, published by 
Friendship for Church Peace 
Union, fifty cents. Sound and open 
discussion of the Soviet-American 
conflict. Worth reading and substan- 
tial discussion. 


What Now for the Jews? by 





Conrad Hoffmann, Jr., Friendship, 
fifty cents. This is another discus- 
sion starter on a hot subject. Statis- 
tics on Jews in appendix is en- 
lightening, also. 
Three pamphlets on China, all 
from Friendship Press: Fun and 
Festival from China by Hummel, 
Look Again at China by Lamott, 
and Tales from China by Lewis. 
The last two have pix. Prices in 
order: thirty-five, fifty, and seventy- 
five cents. 


Crumbling Barriers by 


Face to Face with Russia 


Mosely, Headline Series, Foreign 
Psiicy Association. 
‘cents. Good background on Russia. 
Power from the Bible (devotion- 
al) and Unconditional Surrender, 
a study of the totalitarian demands 
of nationalism, 
Christianity, are two fifteen-centers 
from Kirby Page, LaHabra, Calif. 
National Platform of the Socialist 
Party, five cents. Good! 


communism a 


—Don A. Bun 


Con- 
stance Rumbaugh, Fellowship, forty 
cents. The F.O.R. slant on race dirt 
in US. Hot for bull sessions. 


Thirty-five 
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motive’s drama department editor has 
written another effective play. Her 
Ladies with Lamps, a one-act play 
which was awarded first prize in the 
one-act division of the regional play- 
writing contest sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance and the Amer- 
ican National Theatre and Academy. 
has now been published by the Row, 
Peterson Company of Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Mrs. Wefer’s play belongs both 
in the category of sentiment and of 
human relations subject matter. Her 
plot deals with a situation in the chil- 
dren’s ward of a hospital. The child 
patients eager to see a circus parade 
from the vantage point of the “private” 
ward, a refugee doctor who has suf- 
fered enough to have understanding 
and feeling, a nurse who has not al- 
lowed the irritation and fatigue of hos- 
pital work to rob her of human kind- 
ness, and a hospital superintendent 
who has withered in her long years of 
supervision—all these and more are 
the characters who furnish a rich and 
diversified pattern we call a plot in 
this play. This is distinctly a study in 
sentiment and character. It is ef- 
fectively kept from being maudlin on 
the one hand and self-consciously 
preachy on the other. It is a plausible 
episode which takes us on the inside 
of an institution as well as on the in- 
side of people who live around us in 
everyday life. Good acting parts, nat- 
ural dialogue, some not-so-easy prop- 
erties. One man, a boy, five women 
and additional children make up the 
cast. The royalty is five dollars and 
the books are fifty cents each. 
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A four-day workshop in religious 
drama was held last summer at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. It is there, 
in a setting of exceptional beauty, 
that the Northern Baptist Assembly 
has been holding annual confer- 
ences on religious music, art and 
drama for the past five years. The 
privileges of the workshop in re- 
ligious drama were opened this 
summer to representatives of the 
Missionary Education Movement 
and it seems probable, because of 
their enthusiastic response to the 
leadership offered, that the interde- 
nominational opportunity for study 
in this field will continue. Thirty 
people attended the workshop rep- 
resenting nine states and Canada. 

The faculty included Miss Amy 
Goodhue Loomis, Mr. Harold 
Sliker and Professor and Mrs. 
Kenneth Rowe of the University 
of Michigan. The professional qual- 
ifications of Miss Loomis, her stand- 
ards and accomplishments in the 
field of religious drama are too well 
known for comment. Mr. Harold 
Sliker, director of drama in the 
Monroe High School at Rochester, 
New York, is also a writer of 
several choric dramas published by 
Row, Peterson Company. His latest 
work is Unto Us the Living which 
was the winner of a memorial prize 
given annually for creative art at 
the University of Rochester. Pro- 
fessor Rowe is a nationally known 
teacher, writer and drama consult- 
ant. Betty Smith was one of his 
proteges. He is the author of the 
text imperatively titled, Write That 
Play! 

Members of the workshop were 
obedient to that injunction. Ejight- 
een of them submitted manuscripts 
which, in true workshop fashion, 
were criticized in first draft, tried 
out in walking rehearsal and re- 
written. Five scripts are reported as 
having definite publication value. 
Moreover, the workshop was ex- 
perimental. An imaginative garden 
play, The Gentleman on the Hill, 
by Lurene O. Tubbs was presented 
in its ideal setting, a garden, the 
famous “Cutting Garden.” A Jap- 
anese garden play may be written 
as a companion piece. The Other 
Woman, by Amy Loomis, was pre- 
sented seven times, proving itself 
capable of wide variation and adapt- 
ability. One of these experimental 
presentations was made “in the 
round” and possessed the special 
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appeal of that intimate form. The 
Other Woman will be available for 
general use this season. 

Another feature of the workshop 
was the development of and ad- 
vance rehearsal for the production 
of Maxwell Anderson’s Journey to 
Jerusalem. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Sliker the students built a styl- 
ized setting of his design and also 
worked on costumes. 

Plans for next year’s activity in 
religious drama are being made and 
it is ardently hoped that the work- 
shop will be continued and extended 
for in this comparatively untilled 
field there is a crying need for work- 
men who need not to be ashamed. 

John Masefield, poet laureate of 
England, has written a modern 
drama in blank verse called A Play 
of St. George, to be published by 
Macmillan Company. The theme 
of the play is the devotion of St. 
George to the Christian faith. Mr. 
Masefield is said to give generously 
of his time to the community theater 
and even built a small theater at 
Boer Hill, near Oxford, during his 
residence there. 

In New York a succession of 
plays have opened and closed to the 
tune of thousands of dollars going 
down the drain. Thus far, Edward, 
My Son, an English play has been 
the only survivor of significance. 
The Experimental Theater will not 
function this season due to the ex- 
cessive demands of the various 
unions. New Stages is reading the 
plays of Thomas Wolfe with a view 
toward adaptation and production. 
The full text of The Winslow Boy 
of which we spoke last season is 
printed in the October Theatre 
Arts. This alone is worth the price 
of the magazine with its message of 
“Let right be done!” 





UNCLE JIMMY VERSUS 
CHRISTMAS by Fred Eastman is an 
engaging presentation of the grimly 
documentary lightened by fantasy. 
The cast calls for two women, a man 
and a boy. The setting, “The office of 
the Supervisor of the 66th Legion of 
Recording Angels,” is much simpler 
than you would suppose and Dr. East- 
man has given fullest stage directions, 
complete with stage diagram. There 
is a royalty fee of $10.00 when ad- 
mission is charged; $5.00 when the 
audience enjoys it “for free.” The play 
is published by Dramatic Publishing 
Company, 1706 South Prairie Ave., . 
Chicago 16, Ill. The message of the 
play is most timely and, while it warns 
beneath its guise of the whimsical, 
it offers cheer and encouragement to 
all men of good will who are trying 
to achieve peace on earth. 











The National Theater Confer- 
ence, an organization of directors 
of community and_ university 
theaters serving the noncommercial 
theater, has completed its first year 
in an experiment of sending out a 
touring company to community and 
university theaters chiefly in the 
Middle West. Return engagements 
were unanimously requested where- 
ever they played. The company was 
recruited from Western Reserve 
University, the University of IIli- 
nois, the University of Michigan, 
the Goodman Theater, DePauw 
University and Indiana University 
which is the home of the venture. 
The official, stately name of this 
experiment is “University Theater 
for Graduate Study in the Arts of 
the Theater.” Members of the com- 
pany have a fellowship of $1,000 
each from the NTC and scholar- 
ships are available from Indiana 
University. Those who aspire to 
membership in the company must 
come recommended by the theater 
directors who have trained them. 


Bowling Green State University 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, offers an 
extensive theater advisory service 
to church and commuiiity theater 
groups covering twenty-two north- 
western Ohio counties. They will 
assist in selecting and producing 
plays, book companies on tour and 
sponsor play festivals and work- 
shops. Moreover this advice on all 
phases of production is free and a 
gift of the university speech de- 
partment. Church groups should 
avail themselves of it with haste 
and great thanksgiving. 


Bryn Mawr College is to estab- 
lish a Theresa Helburn Chair of 
the Drama. President Katharine 
McBride is reported as saying, “It’s 
no longer true that the theater is 
one world and college another. The 
drama has been too much isolated 
from other college courses. It has 
been related sufficierttly to the arts 
... what we want to do is to relate 
the study of drama to all other 
courses in the arts and sciences.” 
After seeing what exciting theater 
can be created with the application 
of drama technique to the sciences 
in the Experimental Theater’s pro- 
duction of Dawn Over Zero, the 
living newspaper of Hallie Flana- 
gan Davis on the atom, I heartily 
agree with President Katharine Mc- 
Bride of Bryn Mawr. The students 
of Haverford College near by will 
share the privileges of the newly 
established Theresa Helburn Chair 


of the Drama. 
—Marion Wefer 
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World 
Report 


JAPAN 


“When one thousand applicants for the 
law department of the Tokyo Imperial 
University were asked last spring to 
write a composition on the future of 
Japan, seventy per cent favored com- 
munism, twenty per cent nihilism, and 
three per cent Christianity,” writes the 
Reverend Yoriichi Manabe, Methodist 
leader and official of the United Church 
of Christ in Japan. “Unfortunately, while 
communism approaches students with a 
concrete program, Christianity too often 
fails to offer a program definite enough 
to attract them.” 

A somewhat different report by Bengt 
Hoffman of the W.S.C.F. comes in the 
Federation News Sheet. “Christian ideas 
and activities form without any doubt the 
most important contribution to Japanese 
thinking today . . . two per cent of the 
total student population of Japan from 
high school and up, takes part in Chris- 
tian organizational activities of some kind. 
A recent poll claims that nearly seventy 
per cent of the university students de- 
clare that among the religions of Japan 
they are most interested in Christianity.” 


PAKISTAN 


From young missionaries, Marvin and 
Mary Keislar, Khenewal, West Punjab, 
Pakistan, comes the graphic description 
of what they call India to Pakistan. 
‘Mussoorie was tense, under curfew due 
to the outbreak of violence against Mus- 
lims, when we finally left on Monday 
hoping to get to Lahore sometime the 
next day. When our weary but grateful 
party reached Lahore late Friday night 
after several days in a leaky third-class 
carriage during one of the worst monsoon 
downpours known to the region, we had 
seen and drunk our full of others’ misery 
and woe... . Truckloads of dead bodies 
being rushed away by the military at 
Rajpur. . . . Handsome young Sikhs, 
swords in hands and murder in their 
eyes, searching for Muslims in our party 
(there were none). . . . Muslim men, 
women and children jammed like cattle 
into every available truck to be evacu- 
ated from Dehra Dun .. . Hindu-Sikh refu- 
gee trains crammed inside, outside, on the 
roofs, with people and the few belong- 
ings they had saved, their crowding, 
misery, fear, and confusion becoming 
increasingly apparent the nearer we got 
to the border between East Punjab (In- 
dia) and West Punjab (Pakistan)... . 
The Jullundur station platform at night, 
a seething mob of drenched, excited, 
sword-and-spear-arm Sikhs, babies 
clutched to the breasts or clinging to the 
arms of their elders, sick and wounded 
carried in makeshift stretchers, weary 
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A young man asked me some weeks ago, “As a Christian should I support the Government or 
the Communists?” This question brings into sharp relief the problem that many Christians, 
Chinese and foreign, face in China today. Most of us realize that to a certain degree we must 
take sides in the civil war being waged between the Nationalists and the Communists. It is al- 
most impossible to be completely neutral, but when we view the causes and issues involved. 
it is sometimes difficult to know what to do or say. 

Since the Christian hopes that the millions of farmers will be given a better chance for eco- 
nomic livelihood, freed from the corrupt landlord, money lenders, and roving armies that live 
off their crops, a sensitive Christian cannot but welcome reforms, even drastic ones. The Com- 
munist revolt to a degree represents this passion for a “new deal” on the part of those who 
have suffered under a feudal economic system for the past hundred and more years. If the 
issue were that sharply drawn, we would find it easier to make a decision, but it is not! There 
are also strong elements in the National government, some men already in positions of leader- 
ship, who want reform, more gradual than the Communists, but real reform! Their desire is not 
only to purify the Kuomintang, but to widen the base of the government including other parties. 
and also to curtail the power of money lenders, the landlord, and in time to bring about a more 
equal distribution of land. 

Yet the truth is that these reforms on the whole have not taken place. The recent National 
Assembly where President Chiang was elected, though by no means a perfect democratic As- 
sembly, was a start in the right direction in the reorganization of the government along truly 
constitutional lines, but so much has been left undone that one is tempted to see little hope under 
their leadership. 

But would the Communist Party solve China’s problems if they came to power? In some 
ways, perhaps so. In other ways, what a setback it would be! There would be a distribution of 
land, but it would be done by expropriation, killing, and intimidation with no assurance that 
such drastic methods will either serve the best interests of the farmer or the city people he feeds. 
A “police state” would come into being, much more thorough and complete than we have now. 
There would be purges, "public trials” (a common practice now used where the decision of life 
and death is left to the crowd) which would bring about death to the innocent as well as to 
the guilty. Religious freedom, as evidence already shows, would be so limited that little could 
be done in Christian evangelization and church organization. All this, of course, is premised on 
the assumpti~n thot the Communists could gain control of the entire country, a highly improbable 
assumption. More likely if the government were to collapse, China would revert to anarchy with 
provincial war lords and local armies. Then the old struggle would go on to see who had the 
strongest armies to unite China. What a future that would be! Ten or fifteen more years of 
slaughter and war! 

Where should the Christian stand? Whom should he support? What should he say? These are 
grave questions. The Protestant Christian leaders in China have refused in general to follow the 
Roman Catholic Church in giving complete endorsement to the National government in a holy 
war against communism, but neither have they been willing to see in the Communists the new 
hope of China. Although they realize the chances are slim, they tend to hope for compromise on 
the part of both sides and a reunion of the country by consultation and agreement. Further, the 
sympathy of most Church leaders is with the liberal elements in the present government, and 
their hope is that the Christian forces might be able to speed long overdue changes by encour- 
aging the government to more drastic steps of reform, to help find new leaders of moral courage 
and Christian character, and finally to instill throughout the body politic a more sensitive social 
consciousness. 


Nanking, China —tTracy Jones, Jr. 


grandmothers wringing the water from parcel (CARE). It is likewise true that 


the clothes they were wearing as they 
stood in the rain, the bodies of a baby 
and an old man lying in the water be- 
side the track. . . . The incredibly tragic 
miles-long Muslim foot caravans headed 
westward—men, women, children, their 
animals and belongings all bogged down 
in the vast lake that the whole East 
Punjab seemed to have become—every- 
one and everything soaking wet or ac- 
tually deep in water (small wonder so 
many died). . . . The overturned engine 
and debris at Amritsar where the two 
trains before ours had been derailed 
and over 800 killed . . . and the sullen 
young Muslims at Moghalpura, the first 
large station in Pakistan, armed perhaps 
with an old hatchet, a saw, not satisfied 
that they had taken only”700 Sikh-Hindu 
lives in retaliation for the 800 at Amritsar. 

. The great Lahore station platforms 
filled with thousands of exhausted Mus- 
lim families or those members of families 
who had survived and reached their 
new land. . 


GERMANY 


From Marburg, Germany, comes the 
statement from a German by way of 
Bob Sanks, director of the Wesley Foun- 
dation at Iowa: “It is true, the majority 
of honest people, after the holocaust of 
this war and its bitter consequences, 
behave like children when they are privi- 
leged to unpack such a wonderful gift 


they realize how unquestionably the 
body demands its rights, whenever the 
general shortage of food has been going 
on for years so that all reserves are 
smashed and the biological budget is 
shaken. What wonder if they gradually 
sink to the level of mere animals looking 
for some sort of prey! But the over- 
whelming fact remains after all: if the 
mind and soul are fed by the reaching 
over of a friendly hand, if, far beyond 
and above the dark clouds of brutal 
necessities of wars and fiendish extrava- 
gance of knaves, you feel yourself 
touched by the warmth of a human heart, 
you know for sure that the body will 
always be of minor importance! Experi- 
ence seemed to prove that the human 
heart had been strangled to death, that 
the teachings of the New Testament as 
the religion of love had been thrown to 
the dogs, and all that remained looked 
like suicidal efforts to destroy humankind 
for sheer hatred and lust! Then, you 
receive a letter from across the ocean 
and you are called friend! Can you 
really imagine what that means? It says: 
the heart is not dead! It says: the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is not forgotten! And 
you can rejoice in the unshakable be- 
lief that you are accepted again, that 
you belong once more to the great family 
of man on earth! For it is hard, very 
hard, to be rejected and to run around 
with the mark of Cain on your brow.” 
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Robert Daubenspeck says that for fifteen 
years, from the time he was in public school 
in Decatur, Illinois, where he was born, until 
today when he is a senior at Illinois Wesleyan 
University, he has majored in art. He has been 
“going to be an artist’ ever since he can 
remember--which is something less than 
twenty-five years. Bob “explains” his cover 
as follows: “I have tried to indicate the 
problem the church faces. There must be an 
acceptance of, and a growth in the social 
responsibility of the individual toward that 
which exists around him. He must work in 
his religion not so that he can go home at 
night to tell God he was in church, but rather 
so that the work he does after he has grown 
in fellowship will be the work of a pro- 
fessional—not merely a professing Christian.” 
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Harvey D. Seifert is now assistant professor 
of Christian ethics of the Graduate School 
of Religion of the University of Southern 
California. He left the Executive Secre- 
tary’s work of the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth to teach at Adrian Col- 
lege in Michigan before going to Cali- 
fornia. This article is the first chapter of 
a book on fellowship groups that will 
be used for the Fourth National Methodist 
Student Conference in 1949. 


Robert Elliot Fitch is associate professor of 
philosophy and religion at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles. He was born in 
China, has degrees from Yale, Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia. He 
is the author of numerous books and 
articles on Christian ethics. Last summer 
he was the lecturer for the Student Leader- 
ship Training Conference in California. 


Milton H. Robinson was born in Cuba of mis- 
sionary parents. Since 1929 he has lived 
in Texas where he graduated from South- 
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western University in 1936. He had a 
stretch of four years in the Army as a 
“cloud counter” and weather forecaster. 
He was in the Pacific for thirty months. 
Since his discharge he has had three 
years at Duke Divinity School and he 
plans to go to Argentina as a teacher 
after he has spent a quarter at Scarritt 
College in Nashville. 


Horace E. Hamilton teaches English at Rutgers 
University. His volume of poems, Through 
the Moongate, is a series of connected 
lyrics reflecting his childhood in Peking, 
China. Another volume of his poetry will 
be published by the Rutgers University 
Press next year. Some of Mr. Hamilton's 
poems appeared in the January, 1948, 
issue of motive. 


Daryl E. Williams graduated from Morning- 
side College, took his theological work 
at Garrett and received his doctor's de- 
gree from Yale. He is associate professor 
of the philosophy of religion at Illinois 
Wesleyan University. 


David Rodgers is a June graduate in chemical 
engineering at the University of Okla- 
homa, having had some practical experi- 
ence in the Navy as an electronics tech- 
nician from 1944 to 1946. This year he 
is working on his master’s degree in the 
School of Social Studies and Public Affairs 
of American University in Washington. 
We remember Dave as our efficient motive 
chairman at the University of Oklahoma! 


James Sanders might be called ‘Memphis 
Jim” were his years at Vanderbilt not so 
impressive. His “magna” upon graduation 
last June and his proficiency in French 
made him a “natural” for the Belgium- 
African Caravan where he distinguished 
himself by preaching sermons in French 
and acting continuously as the interpreter 
for the other members. Jim is teaching 
French this year at Vanderbilt, is presi- 
dent of the Wesley Foundation and is a 
student in the School of Religion when he 
is not making speeches about Europe and 
Africa! 


Cyrintha Terry was on the staff at Evansville 
College before she became the registrar 
of Lindsey-Wilson Junior College in Ken- 
tucky. She has been one of the patron 
saints of motive since its beginning. 


Charles F. Kraft used to cheer us up by send- 
ing in long lists of subscriptions from 
Albion College where he was teaching. 
He then went to DePauw and is now in 
Old Testament interpretation at Garrett 
Biblical Institute. This is the first of a 
series of articles on the Old Testament 
prophets. 


Al Ritchie has been active in world govern- 
ment affairs throughout the State of 
Georgia. He is an undergraduate at the 
University of Georgia. 


Edwin McNeill Poteat’s who's who is found 
on page 32. 


John H. Yoder graduated from Goshen College 
but his home is in Wooster, Ohio. He 
went to Poland on a cowboat, and he 
has worked in a greenhouse. At the age 
of twenty, he is studying Mennonite 
history and is preparing to go to Europe 
under the Mennonite Central Committee. 


Doris Allison Quinn worked her way through 
the University of Missouri where she re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree in journalism 
last June. Two days after graduation she 
married, and is now society reporter for 





the Columbia (Missouri) Daily Tribune 
while she waits for her husband, Jack 
Quinn, to graduate. 


Trudy Jomes Sundberg was a member of the 
Division of Business English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois when she first suggested 
that there might be new significance in 
old nursery rhymes. She has now added 
the last name which belongs to an Ensign 
in the Navy. 


Margaret Palmer Fisk is the wife of the Con- 
gregational minister in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. A graduate of Oberlin, she 
had dance training at the University of 
Chicago and at the Mary Wigman School 
in Berlin, Germany. She has trained 
rhythm choruses in Hanover and in the 
South Shore Country Church in Chicago. 


Nelle Morton is general secretary of The 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen with 
headquarters in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. 
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Aant van Dobbenburgh is a Dutch artist whose 
works are well known on the Continent. 


Henry Billings is an American artist whose 
works have been exhibited at some of the 
leading galleries in this country. 


Robert Hodgell is still free lancing in Madison, 
Wisconsin, where he has a studio with 
his wife. 

Caroline Durieux was born in New Orleans, 
graduated from Newcomb College of 
Tulane University and studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Art. She has 
lived in Cuba, Mexico City and New 
Orleans as well as Baton Rouge, where 
she is now on the staff of the Fine Arts 
Department of Louisiana State University. 
She has works in the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, the Philadelphia 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Delgado 
Museum in New Orleans, the Library of 
Congress and the New York Public Library 
as well as numerous other galleries and 
universities. 


Paul Harris was born in England. He spent 
some time during the war in the Middle- 
East and this experience has had a dis- 
tinct influence on his work. He is at 
present in England. 


Giovanni Battista Piazzetta, 1682-1754, was the 
last important representative of Venetian 
baroque painting. He was director of the 
Venetian Academy in 1750. 


Ben-Zion was born in the Ukraine and studied 
in Vienna before coming to the United 
States. He is a self-taught artist. His work 
has been exhibited in many of the im- 
portant galleries here and abroad, such 
as the Museum of Modern Art, the Chicago 
and San Francisco Art Institutes. His 
biblical paintings were shown at the 
Jewish Museum of New York iast May. 


Gregor Thompson is digging in at Yale Di- 
vinity School where she is getting back- 
ground religious foundation for her art 
interest. We are grateful to her for the 
arrangement of cuts on pages 14 to 18. 
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